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Week Ending Friday, July 9, 1993 


Interview With Foreign Journalists 
July 2, 1993 


Economic Summit 


Q. What do you expect to be accomplished 
out of Tokyo summit? And what special roles 
do you see Japan can play in areas a 
economic constitution in—[inaudible|—of 
global partners with the United States? 

The President. First, let me say I think 
the G-7 meeting will be a very important 
opportunity for the leaders of the major in- 
dustrialized countries of the world to reaf- 
firm their commitment to global growth, to 
democracy, and to security concerns. I be- 
lieve there will be serious discussions about 
three issues on the economic front, one really 
perhaps for the first time. 

The first is that I think there will be a real 
discussion about how we can coordinate our 
economic policies in ways that will produce 
growth. From the first week I was in office, 
we have spent a lot of time working through 
the finance ministers, the foreign ministers, 
and others to talk about how we can coordi- 
nate our strategies. For many years, other 
nations have asked the United States, for ex- 
ample, to lower the budget deficit. And we’re 
working very hard on that, first through this 
$500 billion deficit reduction program that 
has now been passed by both Houses of our 
Congress, then through taking on a health 
care problem which is the biggest source of 
our growing deficit. And we need to make 
sure we are coordinating those policies with 
things which will produce an overall higher 
level of growth than we now have. It’s a big 
problem for the United States, because two- 
thirds of the new jobs we've created here 
in the last 5 years have come from increased 
trade with other nations. So if Europe is 
down economically, if Japan is down eco- 
nomically, it’s hard for us to do well here. 
So I think there will be that. 

The second issue I think that we will dis- 
cuss and, I hope, make some genuine 


progress on, creating a more open trading 
system and increasing the chances that we 
can successfully conclude GATT by the end 
of the year. 

The third thing that I hope to see a very 
serious discussion on is the microeconomic 
policies of each of our nations and how we 
can all do a better job of creating jobs within 
our economy. Even Japan, with its very low 
unemployment rate by western standards, is 
having some trouble now creating new jobs. 
But it’s a very big problem for the United 
States and for every other country rep- 
resented around this room today. 

And I think that increasingly in a global 
economy, national policy will have to focus 
on what the economists call microeconomic 
policies: What kind of labor support systems 
do you have; what kind of education and 
training systems do you have; how do you 
target investment to create jobs? The west, 
and increasingly Japan, are having difficulty 
creating new jobs, even in times of economic 
growth. 

It’s quite interesting. If you trace the last 
6 or 7 years you can see that in all the western 
nations, even when there is growth, there is 
some trouble creating new jobs. So I think 
that this will all be—we’ll deal with this, and 
I hope in a very informal and forthright at- 
mosphere. 

It will be an interesting summit, because 
there will be several of the people there at- 
tending their very first one, first G-7, all at 
the same time. 

The second point you made about Japan’s 
role in the world, I’m going to do what I 
can while in Japan to strengthen the bilateral 
relationship between the United States and 
Japan. In many, many ways it is our most 
significant bilateral relationship and the key 
to what happens between the United States 
and Asia. It’s interesting, even though we 
have incredibly important ties to Europe, 
economic ties, we have a huge—40 percent 
of our trade is now with the Pacific. It ac- 
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counts for almost 24 million jobs in Amer- 
ica, trade with the Pacific. So it’s a big issue. 
And we have major security concerns, as you 
know, with regard to Japan and with Korea. 

So I’m very hopeful that even though 
Japan is going through a period of political 
transition, which I hope the Japanese people 
will view with excitement and interest, not 
with too much concern, this is a normal thing 
for a democracy. And periodically you go 
through these periods of significant change, 
and I view it as a positive thing for a great 
country. I think it will leave you stronger and 
in a better position in the world. So I hope 
we will discuss a lot of our bilateral economic 
as well as strategic concerns there. And I 
hope that when I leave Japan, our relation- 
ship will be even stronger than it is when 
I enter. 


NAFTA 


Q. Mr. President, there was a court deci- 
sion this week that’s a roadblock to ratifica- 
tion of the NAFTA agreement. Your admin- 
istration has said that you will go ahead, but 
you don’t appear to have a lot of wiggle room 
in Congress on some of your other economic 
initiatives. And I’m wondering, first of all, 
how you're going to ensure the passage of 
NAFTA. And secondly, on the eve of the 
summit, this raises the whole issue of the 
conflict between environmental concerns 
and economic growth, and whether it’s drift 
nets in the Pacific or toxic waste in Mexico 
or the whole problem of aid to the former 
Soviet Union, that conflict between the envi- 
ronment and economic growth underlies a 
lot of these issues. And I’m wondering how 
you see reconciling those issues at the G- 
sf 

The President. Let me mention the 
NAFTA first and then I'll answer the larger 
question. 

First, on the narrow issue of the lawsuit, 
we announced within an hour after the 
court’s decision that we would appeal. And 
we believe we can win an appeal, and we 
can win it within the appropriate time. There 
may also be some other avenues which will 
permit us to do some kind of environmental 
impact statement and still meet the time 
limit. 
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There is a strong opposition to the agree- 
ment in some quarters in the United States, 
and the relative economic problems that we 
all face now make that more difficult. That 
is, when unemployment is up and growth is 
down, people are more insecure. It makes 
some in Europe less enthusiastic about the 
GATT now. It’s the same reason—it’s just— 
a part of it is almost endemic to the human 
condition. 

I do think we have the votes to pass 
NAFTA in the United States Senate. And I 
think that—and we do not have today the 
votes to pass it in the United States House. 
But I think we can get the votes to pass it 
essentially by doing three things: 

First of all, by successfully concluding the 
agreements now subject to negotiation be- 
tween Canada and Mexico and the United 
States to strengthen our common efforts at 
lifting labor standards and environmental 
quality, particularly along the Rio Grande 
River, which has been a huge problem. 

And I should say by way of background 
for the rest of you, the reason the labor stand- 
ards issue is so big is that there was a report 
issued in this country last year that indicated 
that the Caribbean Basin Initiative of the 
United States, where we tried to get invest- 
ment in Caribbean countries and put plants 
down there, had not led to increasing the 
per capita incomes of the people working in 
those businesses; that because the people 
were so poor, that a lot of the people who 
had taken the money that the United States 
Government had put out had still depressed 
their wages and increased their profits. So 
we've given some thought to this labor stand- 
ards issue here and the environmental issue. 
So I think if we get those agreements that 
will help. 

The second thing that will help is if—we 
have to just make the case, you ces Now 
when we have an agreement, it’s a lot easier 
to defend the jobs argument. Right now 
there’s a simple argument against NAFTA 
being waged by, articulated by Mr. Perot in 
this country and others, that you can’t make 
a trade agreement that takes down all the 
barriers with a country on your border with 
a per capita income that’s only one-eighth 
as much as yours is. Everybody will take their 
money and invest in the other country. Well, 
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it has great superficial appeal, but the truth 
is that anybody who wants to go to Mexico 
and invest their money for low wages can 
do so today. But the market opening meas- 
ures that have been taken by President Sali- 
nas in the last few years have led the United 
States from a $5 billion trade deficit to a $6 
billion trade surplus with Mexico. Mexico is 
now our second biggest purchaser—manu- 
facturer. And we are in effect—because Can- 
ada, as you know, is our biggest trade part- 
ner—we are now building this hemispheric 
economic bloc that we want. And so I think 
we can refute it on the merits. 

The third thing we have to do is ask the 
economists to consider what will happen if 
we do not pass the trade agreement. Our re- 
lationships with Canada are secure, and we 
have a bilateral agreement, and that’s fine. 
But we could go back in our relationships 
with Mexico, which would mean economic 
problems for Mexico, more trade barriers, 
fewer jobs in America, more illegal immigra- 
tion. A lot of problems could develop for the 
United States if we do not do the NAFTA. 

I think when those three things become 
crystal clear, we will prevail there. 

Now on the larger issue, there is no easy 
or simple answer to the conflict between the 
environment and the economy in any of our 
countries individually or in the globe as a 
whole. However, I believe that our goal 
ought to be to find ways to make preserving 
the environment good economics. 

At the Rio conference last year, Japan, 
Germany, and many other European coun- 
tries were proving that you could do that be- 
cause they were down there promoting envi- 
ronmental technology while the United 
States was trying to stop the environmental 
agreements. I think that our country was not 
as wise as many of the nations here rep- 
resented in the way they approached the Rio 
conference. We have now signed on, the 
United States has, to the Biodiversity Treaty. 
And we have basically adopted a policy of 
long-term environmental preservation with 
an aggressive effort to figure out how to make 
jobs and incomes and prosperity flow out of 
that. And I believe that there are lots of op- 
portunities to do that. 

If I might just mention one, our bilateral 
aid package to Russia that is now making its 
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way to the Congress focuses heavily on what 
we can do with our technology to help them 
to reduce the problems that their willed in- 
dustry—and not simply their bombs but their 
nuclear power plants, for example—present 
to them, and what else we can do in the area 
of energy and the environment to help to 
clean up their environment in ways that are 
good for their economy and good for ours. 
So I think there’s a lot of opportunity there. 


Uruguay Round and the G-7 


Q. You just said in the beginning, Mr. 
President, that you hoped that Tokyo would, 
and I quote you, increase the chances of suc- 
wet concluding a Uruguay round by the 
end of the year. Can I turn that around and 
say do you think that a failure to do that 
would seriously jeopardize the whole G-7 
process as it currently exists? 

The President. Well, there are lots of 
other nations involved in the Uruguay round 
apart from the G-7. That was one point that 
Prime Minister Balladur made to me in our 
meeting here. 

But I think that our job is to lead. And 
I know it is difficult to lead when you have 
troubles yourself. All of us have economic 
troubles. All of us, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, have some political conflict within our 
countries. But I think that it is very impor- 
tant—and almost to change the atmosphere 
and the attitudes of the peoples of the G- 
7. Yes, we’re having economic trouble. And 
the fact that we’re all having it should be 
some indication that there is some sort of 
historic change going on here and not that 
there’s some character flaw in our people or 
some great mental breakdown in our coun- 
tries or something else. This is a tidal wave 
of global change going on here. But look at 
the resources we have: We have innovative 
work forces; we have great bases of tech- 
nology; we have an understanding of how the 
world works economically. And I think we 
have within our power the means to move 
forward and break out of this problem we're 
in but only if we have the courage to keep 
changing. 

And so I would say, to try to answer your 

uestion directly, there have been debates 
or years about whether the G~7 process ac- 
complishes anything. But if nothing else, if 
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we can agree among ourselves to take an ex- 
pansive view of the future and to talk about 
the strengths of our nations and to recognize 
that there are only three ways to grow our 
economies. One is through the changes we 
make internally, the microeconomic changes; 
the other is through coordinating our larger 
macroeconomic policies; and the last is 
through creating a more open system of trade 
so that there is global growth. It’s hard for 
the wealthy countries to grow wealthier un- 
less the people below us are getting wealthier 
and can buy more of our products. It’s not 
a zero-sum game. And so I feel very strongly 
that we ought to come out of the G—7 with 
a more vigorous commitment to get the Uru- 
guay round done. 

Now let me just say what I have done in 
that regard. I have repeatedly said that the 
United States would bend over backwards to 
get that done this year, that there are changes 
that we would like to make. When the G-7 
finance ministers and central bank heads 
were here not very long ago at Blair House 
across the street, I went over and personally 
met with all of them and reaffirmed my com- 
mitment to this. So I don’t know what else 
I can do, except that I think a lot of this 
is a matter of attitude. We have to try to 
lift our own visions and lift the spirits of our 
people and realize that when you're in dif- 
Reulty, the worst thing you can do is to hun- 
ker down, to withdraw. 

When you have difficulties like this with 
a fundamentally sound system, the time is 
to change, to be innovative, to be creative, 
and to reach out. And I think that’s what 
we've got to begin to do at the G-7. The 
tone, the atmosphere, the ideas that are dis- 
cussed in that sense may be far more impor- 
tant than anything specific that comes out 
of the communique. What direction are we 
going to take the world in? 


Global Economy 


Q. Mr. President, nobody seems to be 
happy with the G-7 process, not to mention 
the results. I wonder if you could define for 
us—elaborate on what you just said—that the 
purpose of the G—7 in today’s world and tell 
us what you would like to change. 

The President. Well, I don’t want to be 
too presumptuous, since I’ve never attended 
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one before. I’ve only read about them before. 
You know, I always followed them very close- 
ly. But what we are striving for—I think the 
other leaders agree with me, including those 
like Chancellor Kohl, who’s been to man 

of these. My own view is there ought to be 
enough time at these G-7 meetings for a seri- 
ous discussion among the leaders without a 
lot of bureaucratic procedures and rules and 
regulations about these big issues. What 
about the crisis in the wealthy countries cre- 
ng jobs? What can we do to create more 
jobs? How do you explain the fact that 
France, for example—let’s take France. 
France had a productivity growth rate that 
was the highest in Europe in some of the 
years of the late eighties and still had rel- 
atively high unemployment. The United 
States, which has far fewer labor supports 
than most of the European countries do, still 
has difficulty getting its unemployment rate 
below 7 percent. We're well into 2 years after 
the worst of our recession, and yet we are 
3 million jobs behind where we would ordi- 
narily be at this point after a recession. 

We should discuss these things, and we 
should think about whether we can learn 
things from one another about how to create 
jobs in the west. We should be able to really 
talk through very frankly what the political 
and other economic barriers are to getting 
the GATT done and really think about it and 
talk about it. It’s far more important than 
what’s in the specific words of the commu- 
nique, whether we come out of there with 
some sort of commitment to do something, 
to take action, and to move. 

And finally, I think we ought to really focus 
on how our individual economic strategies 
may not work as well unless we are coordi- 
nated. Let me just give you one example. I’m 
trying to do something that our country has 
not done before. We are trying to dramati- 
cally cut our Government deficit at a time 
when our economic growth is slow. Tradi- 
tional economic theory would say if you have 
a sluggish economy, you don’t cut spending 
and raise taxes; you might do the reverse, 
right? Why am I trying to do that? Because 
we're in a global economy, and the United 
States deficit caused an imbalance in the 
global economy, okay? But now, this can 
work for us for a while just on our own, be- 
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cause we had so much debt in the 1980’s 
accumulated at high interest rates, by bring- 
ing down the deficit, interest rates in Amer- 
ica have dropped very low. So businesses and 
homeowners are going out now and refinanc- 
ing their debt, and that puts a lot of new 
money into our economy. So I can get a little 
bit of growth just on what we do here. But 
in the end, this will only work if there is an 
expansionary policy in Japan, if Europe is 
able to resume a higher level of growth so 
that the system is brought into balance, be- 
cause what we do has a complementary ac- 
tion in the rest of the G-7. 

So these are the things, it seems to me, 
that really matter. And that’s why I think 
these G-7 meetings can really make a dif- 
ference. But I think that if we get all hung 
up on—you know, we all have to have these 
prepared statements, and we're afraid we're 
going to say one word out of the way or make 
one little mistake which makes a huge head- 
line in some country. And then we've got to 
have every little word right in these commu- 
niques. I think that’s just—that takes a lot 
of time and energy away from what we 
should be doing, which is focusing on how 
we can make the lives of our people better 
and fulfill our responsibilities as leaders of 


the world. 
U.S. Leadership 


Q. Mr. President, you said earlier, speak- 
ing of G—7 leaders, that their job is to lead. 
Yet there’s a broad perception that there is 
real friction and misunderstanding and 
doubts about U.S. willingness to lead, not 
only in the Japan-U.S. relationship, but in the 
U.S.-European relationship. Why has this 
happened and what can you do at the summit 
to clarify U.S. goals and reassure U.S. allies? 

The President. Well, let me first of all 
take issue with you—I mean, not the percep- 
tion. 

The other nations of the world have asked 
the United States for years and years and 
years internally to do one thing. The only 
thing they ever asked of us internally was to 
do pea Pa about our budget deficit, which 
caused a significant imbalance in the global 
economic relations. I read about it for years 
before I became President. And we're doing 
that, and it is very tough to do in tough eco- 
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nomic times. And we’re going to wind up 
with a very tough deficit reduction plan that 
we believe is good for our economy over the 
long run. aa it’s not been easy to do, but 
we are doing that. 

Secondly, the major crisis this world has 
faced since I’ve been President, I think, was 
what would happen to democracy in Russia. 
And when it became apparent that democ- 
racy was in trouble in Russia because of what 
was happening with President Yeltsin, I im- 
mediately publicly supported him. I called 
every other leader in the G—7 and many 
others around the world and asked for people 
to support him. We all did. And I think that 
we had something to do with the outcome 
of events there. 

I announced a $1.6 billion aid package to 
Russia, and we have now, by the way, obli- 
gated well over half of that money. And then 
I announced another $1.8 billion bilateral aid 
package to Russia which passed the House 
of Representatives with 75 percent of the 
vote almost last week, bipartisan — It’s 
going to fly through the Senate. The IMF 
gave their first installment, $1.5 billion, to 
Russia the day before yesterday, and we're 
going to discuss that at the G-7 summit. I 
think—and that’s a huge potential market for 
all of us and a major political issue. And I 
think that is the big issue we have faced, and 
I think we've done it very, very well. 

Now, the only point of contention between 
us that I can see—we'll come back to the 
Japanese issue; you asked that and I haven't 
forgotten—but the only—in Europe is that 
i not agreed entirely on how to handle 
Bosnia, although we’ve done a lot of work 
together. The United States has spent almost 
$300 million in humanitarian assistance. We 
have strongly enforced and pushed for tough- 
er sanctions and embargoes on Serbia. We 
believe and the Germans believe the arms 
embargo ought to be lifted on Bosnia. France 
and Britain and Russia disagree. I understand 
that. But that doesn’t mean we can’t do any- 
thing together. We are trying to work to- 
gether. And this, I think everyone would 
admit, is the most difficult international 
problem that we face. I’m still hopeful that 
something humane, decent, and politically 
reasonable will emerge from this process be- 
fore it’s too late. But we all have a disagree- 
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ment on that, and I’m sorry we do. But we 
can’t agree on everything. And this is a very 
difficult problem. I still think I was right 
about what was the best course. I think 
events subsequent to the Athens meeting 
prove that beyond question. But nonetheless, 
I don’t think that’s a reason for us to give 
up on the European alliance, give up on 
NATO, give up on the G~7. This is a tough 
problem. 

With regard to Japan, I think everyone 
who has looked at the problem seriously 
thought there would have to be some realign- 
ment in our trade relations. And I think we're 
going to work that out. But there are lots 
of other things we have in common. Japan 
has supported the United States, and the 
United States has supported Japan in the 
things we’ve done to support democracy all 
over the world. Our security relationship is 
very strong. I intend to reaffirm my commit- 
ment to that when I’m in Japan, and my com- 
mitment to Korea and to Asia generally when 
I'm in Korea. 


So I think a lot of this—let me—if I might, 
a lot of this uncertainty in Europe, particu- 
larly, is a function of two things. One is the 


economic problems that we all have which 
make people always just more insecure. And 
two is, I’ve only been President 5 months. 
And we have a new Government in France. 
We have a new Government in Italy. We 
have a new Government in Canada. And so 
a lot of these folks, we don’t all know each 
other. And I think when people don’t know 
each other, there is always a—but you're try- 
ing to get to know one another—there is the 
temptation to take whatever incident is in the 
moment and reach some huge encyclopedia 
of meaning in it, which may or may not be 
accurate. 

So I think a lot of these things that you’re 
talking about will be taken care of by meet- 
ings like this, by trips like this, and by con- 
stant working together. I will say—but every 
opportunity I’ve had to work with the other 
European leaders has been satisfactory. I had 
good cooperation between the United States 
and Italy, for example, when we were trying 
to reinforce the security of the U.N. forces 
within Bosnia, because the U.S. is committed 
to defend them if they're attacked, and every- 
body knows that. So I’m just a lot more hope- 
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ful about this than I think some are. I think 
a lot of this is just a function of economic 
difficulties and new players who don’t really 
know each other thoroughly yet. 


Trade 


Q. Mr. President, if I may go back to trade, 
I would like to know what do you say to the 
French, who have decided that they won't 
sign anything regarding GATT at the Tokyo 
summit up until the United States lifted or 
the Department of Commerce lifted the 
sanctions of steel, and we insisted that the 
United States accept the principle of multi- 
lateral mechanism to solve commercial con- 
flicts. 

The President. Well, those are two dif- 
ferent issues. First of all, the action that was 
taken on steel was taken after a lot of delib- 
eration, most of which was done before I be- 
came President, subsequent to United States 
law, which is clearly GATT-consistent. So, I 
think, you know, if the belief is that the Unit- 
ed States has been wrong on the facts, then 
we can discuss the facts. But there is nothing 
wrong with our law, and it’s not that different 
from the laws of a lot of other countries that 
are part of the world trading system. 

- Secondly, with regard to the trading mech- 
anism, I have no problem with a multilateral 
mechanism to enforce trading agreements. 
But the GATT clearly contemplates that 
every country in the world, including France, 
should have the right to act in its own interest 
if the international system breaks down, 
which is not to say that you lose some ruli ie 
But if there is no resolution of a crisis, the 
international system breaks down. All our 
Section 301 trade law does is to provide for 
some ultimate reservoir of authority for the 
United States to act unilaterally if the system 
itself breaks down. If France, for example, 
would like to propose a stronger multilateral 
decisionmaking process as a part of GATT 
before any country could act on its own, I 
would be more than happy to discuss that. 

I do not see this Section 301 as giving the 
United States the authority, for example, to 
decide on its own about all these trade agree- 
ments and how they affect us without regard 
to what other countries want to do. That is 
not at all the way it is supposed to operate. 
It’s supposed to operate only against coun- 
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tries that are not part of trading agreements 
at all, so we don’t have a trade—countries 
with whom we have no multilateral agree- 
ments, or when there is a total breakdown 
of the GATT system in this case. 


Bundesbank 


Q. Mr. President, you raised today for the 
first time, I think, the question and the very 
important question of the structural impedi- 
ments to growth. And so far you have and 
your Government has somehow created the 
impression that Europe and the difficulties 
in creating jobs should be loaded at the door- 
steps of the Bundesbank. And yesterday you 
even said, “Well, this is a contribution to 
global growth.” And you raised the expecta- 
tion and the—that it was just a cyclical prob- 
lem. Now, why didn’t you come out before 
with this very strong statement that you are 
looking for structural impediments, that the 
G-~7 should concentrate on doing away with 
structural barriers instead of pushing all the 
time the micro question—the macro ques- 
tion, excuse me? 

The President. Well, first let me say that 
I have not criticized Germany in the past, 
but I have complimented them when the 
Bundesbank has lowered interest rates. 
[Laughter] 

Q. But maybe for different reasons. 

The President. And I know that because 
I realize that, first of all, all nations with inde- 
pendent central banks—and the United 
States has one, too; that is, the Federal Re- 
serve—independent of the—all nations that 
have independent central banks are very sen- 
sitive about political leaders from within the 
nation telling them what to do and even more 
sensitive to suggestions from political leaders 
outside the nation’s borders. And so what I 
have attempted to do is to say repeatedly, 
ever since I became President, that I thought 
that the extent to which we could coordinate 
the economic policies with Germany and the 
rest of Europe, and Japan, that that was a 
good thing. Coordinated economic policies 
for growth, and expanded trade, and smarter 
internal, microeconomic policies were all 
necessary to create jobs and growth in the 
world. 

And when Germany—when the interest 
rates were lower a couple of days ago, I did 
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applaud that because I think it makes a con- 
tribution to growth. But I think—and the 
only reason that I—and I have done it not 
to be presumptuous but only to say that the 
United States was asked for years by its allies 
to deal with our budget deficit. We are now 
doing that, and we are getting the results that 
we hoped we would. We have a 20 year low 
in long-term interest rates, in home mortgage 
rates. We've had a 6 year high in housing 
sales. It’s tailing off a little now but good 
housing sales. We've created more construc- 
tion jobs in the first 4 months of this year 
than in any similar period for 9 years. 

And the point I’m trying to make here is 
that there is a limit to what we can do for 
ourselves, and therefore what we can do for 
Europe and Japan in terms of buying more 
of your exports, unless all of us work together 
to promote growth. And obviously, because 
of the sheer size of the German economy 
and the power of Germany as an exporter, 
the condition of the German economy is crit- 
ical to what happens to Americans. And 
you've had a very open trading philosophy. 
So I thought it was a positive thing, and I 
thought I should compliment it. But I think 
it’s a delicate thing to talk about, because 
all of us who have ever suffered from run- 
away inflation have appreciated some meas- 
ure of independence in our central banks. 
And yet all of us know that if the central 
banks are entirely insensitive to the economic 
growth needs of the country, we can’t coordi- 
nate the strategy. So it’s a delicate matter. 
And I don’t wish to be seen as interfering, 
but I think when a bank does something 
that’s clearly a plus for the German people 
and for all the rest of the world, it’s not wrong 
for an American President to compliment it. 


NoTE: The interview began at 10:45 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. Journalists par- 
ticipating in the interview were Graham Fraser, 
Toronto Globe and Mail, Canada; Alain Frachon, 
Le Monde, France; Carola Kaps, Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Germany; Rodolfo Brancoli, 
Corriere Della Sera, Italy; Osamu Shima, Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Japan; Jurek Martin, Financial Times, 
United Kingdom; and Paul Horvitz, International 
Herald Tribune. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of this interview. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 
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Interview With Foreign Journalists 
July 2, 1993 


Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, I want, first of all, to 
thank you very much for this opportunity, 
that let me tell you, we have not had for sev- 
eral years. So, I thank you. 

And first of all, I want to ask you, this 
Tokyo trip, it’s for you the first appearance 
on the international scene. But at the same 
time, the expectations have never been so 
low for a G-7 summit. You know the difficul- 
ties of the different countries and no trade 
agreement, Soviet aid, we don’t know much, 
how it will go. So, sir, what do you really 
think to accomplish? 

The President. Well, let me say, first of 
all, I think the direction of the G-7 meeting 
is more important than the declaration. I 
think you put too much, sometimes, stock 
in the statement. I think it’s very important 
that as world leaders we recommit ourselves 


to a strategy of global growth, to a strategy 


of _ trade, to seriously examining the 


problems we are all having with creating jobs, 
and to dealing with the common security is- 
sues that we face. I predict that we will have 
a very successful meeting as regards Russia. 
And I still believe that we can make a lot 
of headway on the issues of trade and global 
growth. 

What we really need to do with all the eco- 
nomic problems our nations have and the po- 
litical problems is to remind ourselves that 
these are still very great countries with enor- 
mous possibilities and a great future. And we 
need to sort of lift the spirits of the people 
and focus on what we can do instead of what 
we cannot do. 


Security Issues 


Q. With regard to the political issues, we 
still, as you said so many times, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we live in still a very dangerous world 
with so many challenges and crises. For ex- 
ample, you probably lose that today three 
Italian peacekeepers have been killed in So- 
malia, a dozen injured. Sir, you go to Tokyo; 
have you some new ideas on how to confront 
this dangerous world, the challenges? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say that my trip to Tokyo is a trip to the 
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G-7 but also to Japan and to Asia. So one 
of the things that I intend to do is to make 
absolutely clear the United States’ continuing 
commitment to engagement in Asia. I ho 
that we will have some time to talk at the 
G-7 about some of our other problems. But 
I would point out that the greatest security 
challenge we have faced in my judgment in 
the last 5 months was the threat to democ- 
racy in Russia. And the G—7 met the test. 
We rallied behind Yeltsin. We rallied behind 
democracy. We supported a free market eco- 
nomic on aan in Russia. And I hope we will 
do so again at the G-7. 

We have not solved the problem in Bosnia, 
and our nations are somewhat divided about 
it. It is a very difficult problem. But I do 
have some ideas about those things that I 
will be discussing with the other leaders. 


Japan 

Q. Mr. President, let me start my question 
with your view on Japan. Since you took of- 
fice you’ve mentioned Japan several times. 
At times you were somewhat stern, express- 
ing its remoteness from an open market. At 
times you were generous for expressing the 
relationship of the most important bilateral 
one for the United States. Which of your as- 
sessments is true to your feeling? 

The President. Both. And let me explain 
why. First of all, I probably have more admi- 
ration for your country in more ways than 
any President who has ever served. I had the 
privilege of traveling to Japan many times. 
I actively sought Japanese companies to 
come to my State when I was a Governor. 
I believe you have a very great country with 
an even brighter future than your past. 

I think that our relationship is based on 
our ability to stand up for our common secu- 
rity interests, to promote the values of de- 
mocracy and free markets, and to have a rea- 
sonable trade relationship. I think that there 
are things that we need to do in our trade 
mene, re that will benefit both of us. 

I do not want to create American jobs at 
the expense of Japanese jobs. I think that 
changing the nature of the trading relation- 
ship is in the interest of both countries, and 
I don’t think it’s fair for an American Presi- 
dent to ask another country to do somethin 
that’s good for America but bad for the other 
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country. If I didn’t think it was good for both 
of us, I wouldn’t push that. But I think we'll 
work that out. 

And the main thing I want to say to the 
people of Japan is that this period of political 
turmoil is not a bad thing for Japan. I know 
it’s different from what you've experienced 
in the last few decades, but Japan has had 
an astonishing amount of success with the 
certain political arrangement. But as the 
global economy changes, as the people of 
Japan themselves change in their aspirations, 
the political system will have to alter to re- 
flect that. It is not a bad thing. It is a good 
thing. And the people of Japan should be, 
I think, very hopeful about their future. 

Q. If I may follow-up, Mr. President, how 
and how soon this economic present strain 
be solved do you think? 

The President. Well, I think it depends 
in part on the development of ideas in Japan, 
both within the government, both elected 


and civil servant personnel, and among the . 


people themselves. But I think you will see 
a resolution of this. I’m not pessimistic at all 
about it, I’m very hopeful that we will work 
these things out in ways that are good for 
both countries. I want to emphasize that. 

I've seen some of the press reports in 
Japan of some of my statements as if I want 
to protect American jobs and take Japanese 
jobs away. It’s far more complex than that. 
I think that both of us have to undergo 
changes. Every nation represented in this cir- 
cle, with the possible exception of Russia, has 
hounded the United States, has asked the 
United States for years to do something 
about our big Government deficit, saying that 
that caused a big imbalance in global trade. 
We are doing that. So we are trying to 
change. And change is not easy, and I think 
all of us will have to make some changes. 

Q. How soon? 

The President. 1 think it won’t be long. 
I think we'll see—my hunch is that the capac- 
ity for adjustment in both countries is greater 
than we sometimes think, and I think we'll 
resolve this pretty quickly. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, may I begin by asking 
you about Bosnia? There’s an impression that 
the indecisive way in which you have handled 
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this issue is an illustration of the widening 
gap of trust between America and Europe. 
You advocated lifting the arms embargo on 
the Muslims and striking at some Serbian po- 
sitions. And then you appeared to back away 
from that. Then you moved to a compromise 
plan for setting up safe havens. Now, that’s 
a concept which you, yourself, described as 
a shooting gallery. My question is this: Are 
you preparing now to wash your hands of 
this whole affair and possibly to blame the 
Europeans for the failure? 

The President. No. Neither one. Let me, 
first of all, point out what the United States 
has done just since I’ve been President. We 
spent a great deal of money on humanitarian 
aid; we have pushed hard for strengthenin 
the embargo against Serbia; we have pushe 
for a number of other things to try to help 
resolve the situation that we have all agreed 
on. 
I did not back away from my position, sir. 
Britain and France and Russia said they 
would not support that position within the 
United Nations. The United States cannot 
act alone under international law in this in- 
stance. 

Q. It is their fault? 

The President. No, they disagreed with 
me. It’s not their fault. They disagreed. We 
had an honest disagreement about what the 
right policy to follow was. I expect as we go 
through time we'll disagree about other 
things. I thought I could persuade them that 
we ought to try this because I was convinced 
that the reason Milosevic, Karadzic and oth- 
ers were making concessions to try to bring 
this conflict to an end is because the West 
was turning the pressure up. 

There was an honest The 
leaders of Britain and France and Russia 
honestly did not believe that lifting the em- 
bargo would make things better, would has- 
ten the day of peace. We had an honest dis- 
agreement. The German Government 
agreed with the position I took. But it was 
an honest disagreement within the most 
complicated foreign policy problem that any 
of us have faced in years. I don’t seek to place 
blame anywhere. I don’t think that is produc- 
tive. 

When my position did not prevail and 
when I did not have the power to implement 
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it unilaterally because of the U.N. embargo 
on arms 

Q. Sure. 

The President. all I could do is do 
what we did last week. I voted with many 
of the nonaligned nations in the United Na- 
tions, and we didn’t win the battle. 

Q. But Mr. President 

The President. But then I went back— 
when you talk about changing my position, 
what I did was I went back to the British, 
the French, and the others and I said, “Okay, 
what can we agree on? We don’t want to say, 
‘Well, we didn’t get our way; so we're going 
to go home.’ We will work with you. What 
can we agree on?” They proposed a course 
that we then embarked on, and they agreed 
not to totally rule out lifting the arms embar- 
go at a later date. 

So I, frankly, was pleased to try to work 
with and to support the efforts of Europe 
in this regard. I didn’t point the finger or 
blame. But we can’t deny the fact that there 
was an honest disagreement. That doesn’t 
mean that we should all give up. 

Q. So may I, as a followup, press you on 
this? You see, as you say, you voted at the 
United Nations with Djibouti and Morocco 
and Pakistan and the Cape Verde Islands on 
this issue about the arms embargo against 
Britain and France. Now, the impression 
still, though, is that nothing very much is hap- 
pening and that it’s felt it’s very different 
when the issue, say, is Iraq when the job can 
be done with unmanned Tomahawk cruise 
missiles fired from a safe distance. There 
seems to be a difference of emphasis there 
in the urgency in the way these matters are 
handled. 

The President. Well, I disagree with that. 
The difference is this: that in Iraq we had 
clear evidence that the government planned 
a terrorist attack and an assassination of a 
former President of the United States for ac- 
tions he took as President. We clearly had 
the right to take action under international 
law, clearly. 

Secondly, if you forget about that action 
and you look at other actions against Iraq, 
they were taken within the framework of the 
United Nations and United Nations resolu- 
tions. The United Nations operates against, 
if you will—the governing resolution of the 
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United Nations is against the policy that I 
have advocated in Bosnia. Therefore, it 
would take a change in the United Nations 
posture to effect that policy. The United 
States cannot go out and violate international 
law or go out on its own. That is not—we 
have never been for that. 

And we are well aware that even though 
our military establishment is the biggest and 
we are the most powerful country in the 
world militarily, we are well aware that when 
we commit ourselves to working with our 
neighbors, through NATO, through the 
U.N., through the Organization of American 
States, through any other group, that we have 
to be prepared not to always have our way 
just prevail overnight. That’s all that hap- 

ened. I care just as much about those Mus- 
ims in the heart of Bosnia as I do about any 
other group of people in the world. I would 
give anything to somehow bring an end to 
the ethnic cleansing, to somehow have a res- 
olution of that. And I think that we are still 
talking to one another and working in good 
faith and trying to come to grips with that. 

I do not believe, if you meant to ask me 
this, I do not believe that the United States 
or Europe should send huge numbers of sol- 
diers there to get involved in a civil war on 
one side or the other. I do believe that we 
should use as much muscle as we can muster 
to try to bring a humane end to the tragedy. 

But this is a tough problem. I think that’s 
the real answer here. This is not an easy 
problem. And I don’t want to get into finger- 
pointing or blame-making; that’s not the 
point. And as far as our willingness to commit 
troops, we put troops into Somalia, and I 
would say to the people of Italy and to the 
family members of those three soldiers, you 
have my gratitude and my deep condolences. 
But this is a difficult world. A lot of these 
problems are not going to be easily solved. 


Russia 


Q. Mr. President, Russian television. It 
looks like in both of our countries, in the 
United States and in Russia, what you see 
over the last few months or maybe in a short 
time is a growing awareness that, in spite of 
the fact that the cold war is over, we still 
have a lot of differences, that our national 
interests don’t coincide as often as somebody 
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would like them to do—to coincide. Now, 
when you meet President Yeltsin in a few 
days in Tokyo, on these lines what would 
your posture be there? How would you ad- 
dress these issues? And let me remind you 
that our Prime Minister Chernomyrdin was 
unable to come here because there were 
some differences unresolved yet. 

The President. 1 would say first, we have 
a lot more in common than we have which 
divides us, that I am very proud of the sup- 
port that the United States and, indeed, that 
the G-7 gave to the movement toward de- 
mocracy and the fact that President Yeltsin 
stood up for the democratic process in Rus- 
sia. honk I’m proud of the courage shown by 
the Russian people in trying to move toward 
a market-oriented economy as well as to pre- 
serve democracy. And our overriding inter- 
ests at the G-7 meeting in my judgment is 
to continue to provide assistance to Russia 
in that effort. And I will strongly support it. 

Now, are we going to have differences of 
opinion from time to time? Yes, we are. I 
called President Yeltsin about that matter. 
We're trying to work it out. I still think we 
really need this bilateral cooperation. I want 
the Vice President and Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin to meet and to talk about 
what we can do on cooperating in space, co- 
operating on nuclear issues, cooperating on 
environmental issues. And I think that will 
proceed. I still think all that will be done. 
But we're going to have differences from 
time to time. People disagree. That happens 
in life. 

Q. You're talking about support. Can we 
expect anything significant and concrete at 
the G-7 concerning the aid to Russia? 

The President. | certainly hope so. The 
United States committed $1.6 billion at Van- 
couver. Over half that money has now been 
obligated. We have another bill moving 
through our Congress that deals largely with 
energy and nuclear issues and environmental 
issues, as well as student exchanges and the 
attempt to privatize—assistance to privatize 
industry in Russia. That’s $1.8 billion. It has 
passed one House of our Congress over- 
whelmingly and will pass the other shortly. 

The IMF, 2 days ago, released the first 
$1.5 billion in authority to Russia. And I 
think you will see the G—7 agree that we 
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ought all to contribute to a fund to help pri- 
vatize industry and to start new enterprises 
and to do things like that. I think you will 
see a—I think this G-7 meeting will be good 
for Russia. 

Q. You think they will be cooperative, the 
rest of the countries? 

The President. Absolutely. We're all hav- 
ing economic trouble, so there won't be 
probably as much money as I would like be- 
cause of the economic difficulties that all the 
nations have. But I think given the problems 
that the people of these countries have, the 
commitment to do more for Russia will be 
clear, substantial, and generous because of 
all the problems all of our countries have at 
home. 


Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, Prime Minister Balladur 
has warned there will be no world trade 
agreement unless U.S. penalties on steel are 
lifted. What can the United States do in 
Tokyo to try to diffuse the confrontation? 
And do you think there is any room for a 
political compromise? 

The President. Well, let me say, first of 
all, the White House had no involvement in 
that case. That case was developed earlier. 
We have a process here which is almost like 
a judicial process in a court for dealing with 
these things. Clearly, it’s legal to have this 
kind of operation under GATT. So the legal- 
ity is not in question. If the Prime Minister 
believes that the facts are different from the 
facts that were found here, obviously, we can 
discuss that. 

My attitude about that is that all these is- 
sues ought to be subject to discussion at the 
G-7 meetings. I mean, one of the things that 
really bothers me about some of these meet- 
ings in the past is that we have all been so 
afraid of making a mistake, that we have all 
of our aides around, and we've got ae 
written down on paper. But if you spend al 
your time trying to avoid making a mistake, 
it’s hard to make anything good happen. And 
so one of the things that I’m really working 
for at G—7 is a totally open framework where 
we can honestly share with each other what 
we feel and how we can resolve this. 

France, if I might say, France has had 
some truly astonishing economic accomplish- 
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ments in the last 10 years, many years in 
which the productivity growth in France was 
higher than any other European country and 
higher than the United States’ growth. And 
yet France has had some continuing prob- 
lems with persistent high unemployment, 
even with high growth. 

So my own view is that it’s very much in 
the interest of France to have a GATT agree- 
ment which opens trade and gives the incred- 
ible productive capacity of France broader 
outlets around the world. And I don’t want 
to do anything to stand in the way of that, 
but we’re going to have to work through 
some of these issues. I think we can. 

And I realize how hard it is in France or 
in any other country with a high unemploy- 
ment rate to conduct a trade agreement, be- 
cause people are afraid of change. But when 
you're in trouble, that’s when you need to 
change. That’s the moment when you need 
to change. 


Global Economy 


Q. Sir, you've been elected to put America 
back to work. Do you think the United States 
has a leadership responsibility in helping the 
world economy get back to work? 

The President. Absolutely. And I do not 
believe that Americans can go back to work 
in sufficient numbers until the world begins 
to work more. 

For example, we’ve created in this country 
in the last 5 months about 960,000 jobs. 
That’s about the same number we created 
in the previous 4 years. So it looks pretty 
good. But our unemployment rate is still 
quite high here, and the wages are not grow- 
ing very much. In the last 5 years, two-thirds 
of our jobs have come from exports, two- 
thirds. So it is obvious that we can’t grow 
unless Europe grows, unless Japan grows, 
unless Asia grows, unless Russia becomes a 
market. 

It is not simple generosity. Even though 
I think it is the right thing to do, it is not 
simple generosity that prompts me to try to 
put this money into Russia. I think who is 
going to be the United States customer in 
5 years or 10 years? Who is going to be Eu- 
rope’s customer? Who is going to be Japan’s 
customer? Look at all the people who live 
in Russia. Look at all the people who live 
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in Ukraine. Look at all the people who live 
in the other Republics. My job is not just 
to go to the G-7 meeting and negotiate for 
the United States. My job is to try to help 
us all do something that is good for the world. 


U.S. Leadership 


Q. Mr. President, during the campaign 
you talked a lot about American leadership. 
So far we haven't seen it. Europeans are con- 
fused about your direction in foreign policy, 
Iraq, Somalia, Bosnia. You didn’t solve any 
of these problems really. How would you de- 
fine your leadership role? 

The President. First of all, the central 
challenge that we have faced since I’ve been 
President was the crisis in Russia. And the 
United States did lead and Europe partici- 
pated in and Japan participated in an aggres- 
sive response from the advanced nations of 
the world in standing up for democracy and 
market reform in Russia. That overshadowed 
every other challenge that we have faced in 
terms of what it’s going to do for our long- 
term interests. 

And let’s not be confused about that. So- 
malia, Iraq, Bosnia, these things are very im- 

rtant. That was the central challenge that 
will affect our interests. And we did respond, 
not just the United States, all of us did. And 
we did the right thing and so far it’s had the 
right consequence. 

With regard to Somalia, I frankly just dis- 
agree with you about that. I think the United 
States, under my predecessor—I can’t take 
credit for it—he led the way for a multi- 
national coalition to go into Somalia. We 
saved hundreds of thousands of lives. We re- 
stored order. Children can go to school again. 
People can eat. They can sleep. There are 
hospitals. Life is better. 

Now, Somalia did not have the infrastruc- 
ture of a nation. And if we stay there—we 
are still there; the Italians are there; others 
are still there—there are going to be prob- 
lems. Aideed presented us a problem. We 
did our best to break the back of his military 
capacity to disrupt Somalia without appear- 
ing to go after him personally. And I think 
that’s the right thing to do. I would like it 
if he were arrested but without trying to just 
take him out personally. I think we are on 
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the right path in Somalia, but we have to 
have patience in nation-building. 

With regard to Iraq, the action I took in 
Iraq was specifically designed to respond to 
the attempt to assassinate President Bush. It 
was the right thing to do, I think. There are 
a whole set of other issues which have to 
do with Iraq’s defiance of the U.N. resolu- 
tions. The Security Council issued a very 
stern warning to Iraq, and I think there will 
either be more compliance or some sort of 
appropriate action. 

But again, I would say to you if you look 
at Iraq and you say we didn’t solve that, it 
seems to me that the west did the right thing 
in not being obsessed with deposing Saddam 
Hussein. We acted against him because he 
invaded Kuwait. So he was removed from 
Kuwait and has been confined in a lot of the 
mischief he might have otherwise have 
wreaked. So I don’t know if you can tout that 
as a failure. 

Bosnia is a disappointment, but it is the 
most difficult problem, not only in Europe 
but in the world. We have honest disagree- 
ments among ourselves. I still have every 
hope that something can be done. And I have 
said repeatedly that the United States would 
be prepared to contribute to a genuine effort 
to maintain the peace if an agreement can 
be signed. 

I have thought, as you know, that lifting 
the arms embargo would accelerate move- 
ment to a genuine peace. I still believe that. 
Others disagreed. That’s the way it is in the 
world we’re living in. But I am prepared to 
make a contribution to maintaining a genuine 
settlement in Bosnia. I do not believe the 
west should send in huge numbers of troops 
to get involved in trying to fight all three 
sides in a civil war. That’s not what I think 
we should do. 


Germany 


Q. The German Bundestag decided today 
that Germans also can stay in Somalia. 

The President. I’m very grateful for that. 

Q. Do you expect Germany to make their 
troops available for peacekeeping and peace- 
making missions, or is this perhaps the price 
Germany has to pay for a seat at the Security 
Council? 
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The President. Well, as you know, I favor 
a seat for Germany and for Japan in the Secu- 
rity Council. I think they are great economic 
powers. I think they have been responsible 
international political citizens, and they are 
leaders. I do not think I should involve myself 
too much in the internal politics of Germany 
over this issue except to say that as President 
I am profoundly grateful for the position that 
Chancellor Kohl has taken on these issues 
and the willingness of the German people 
to support involvement in Somalia to try to 
help insofar as they could in Bosnia. And I 
think it is very hopeful for the future. 

I think all of us will have to get into more 
of these difficult situations like ‘Somalia that 
have no easy immediate answer if we’re going 
to try to help. If we can reach an agreement 
in Bosnia and we wind up sending troops 
there as a result of a peace agreement, there 
still will be ragged edges to it and difficult 


moments. 
NAFTA 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to turn if I could 
to the issue of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. As you know, there was 
a U.S. court ruling this week that said that 
NAFTA could do serious damage to the envi- 
ronment and ordering your administration to 
conduct an environmental impact review. 
You've decided to appeal that decision. What 
happens if you lose the appeal? Are you going 
to at that point bull ahead with NAFTA an 
ignore the court order? 

The President. Well, in our country we 
can’t ignore court orders. But, first of all, we 
announced that we would appeal within the 
hour of the decision. And we believe we will 
win. We also are exploring other options for 
compliance that would not delay the treaty 
and we are proceeding full-speed ahead. 

But the irony of this is that, as you know, 
this administration has taken some extra time 
with NAFTA to try to conclude environ- 
mental agreements that would make it abso- 
lutely clear that the NAFTA agreement 
would improve the environment on both 
sides of the border. So this is a delaying tactic 
but does not square with the facts. NAFTA 
will help us to improve the environment on 
both sides of the border. That’s what we’re 
negotiating so hard with the Mexicans on, 
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and the Canadians have been supportive of 
the idea that we ought to try to make sure 
that there’s no environmental degradation. 
So I still think we can pass it. And we’re going 
to work on it. 

Q. In more general terms, I think you'd 
agree that NAFTA’s in considerable trouble 
in Congress and with American public opin- 
ion. At what point are you going to get out 
and start aggressively selling this agreement, 
rather than leaving it to Ross Perot and other 
critics of NAFTA to make the running on 

it? 

The President. Well, first of all, I've had 
a very consistent and clear public position 
on it. But I can only undertake one major 
battle at a time. And right now, I’ve got to 
pass this big budget and economic program. 
It’s a dramatic change from the last 12 years 
of economic policy in the U.S. It’s tough. It’s 
controversial. We're going to do it, I think. 
But that will be over soon. 

Then the second thing is, in order to sell 
it, we have to define exactly what “it” is, 
which means that we have to conclude our 
negotiations on the supplemental agreement. 
We'll do that soon. And then I'll be out there 
working hard to sell it. We have the votes, 
I believe, in the Senate to pass it. We do 
not have the votes in the House to pass it. 
I think we can get the votes when we point 
out it will create jobs, not cost jobs. If we 
don’t do it, it will really be difficult. And all 
the things people worry about, you know, 
jobs going to Mexico, that can all happen 
today. It has nothing to do with NAFTA. 

Q. Mr. President, our time is over. We 
thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you. 


NOTE: The interview began at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In the inter- 
view, the President referred to Slobodan 
Milosevic, President of Serbia; Radovan Karadzic, 
leader of the Bosnian Serbs; and Somali warlord 
Mohamed Farah Aideed. Journalists participating 
in the interview were Hidetoshi Fujisawa, NHK, 
Japan; Trevor McDonald, ITN, United Kingdom; 
Sergei Goryachev, Ostankino, Russia; David 
Halton, CBC, Canada; Jean-Marc Illouz, France 
TV II; Jochen Schweizer, ARD, Germany; and 
Giuseppe Lugato, RAI TV I, Italy. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
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interview. This item was not received in time for 
publication in the appropriate issue. 


Proclamation 6578—National 
Literacy Day, 1993 and 1994 


July 2, 1993 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America is a grand and prosperous Nation. 
We enjoy the highest standard of living of 
any major nation, and we lead the world in 
many other aspects. For instance, many of 
the greatest educational institutions in the 
world are American. However, despite this 
success—or maybe because of it—Americans 
take many things for granted. Our relative 
wealth has often led us to neglect the basic 
strengths on which this Nation was founded 
and has prospered. One of these strengths 
is an education level for all Americans ade- 
quate to support a productive work force, 
strong family structures, and a responsible 
citizenry. 

Literacy is fundamental for all facets of 
life, yet there are approximately 27 million 
adults who lack the most fundamental skills 
necessary to survive and succeed in our soci- 
ety. It is my goal as President of the United 
States to give all Americans the opportunity 
to learn to read, write, and develop basic 
skills. National Literacy Day provides us a 
time to reaffirm our commitment to ensuring 
that all Americans possess the basic reading 
and math skills on which all further learning 
must be built. 

The fifth National Education Goal calls for 
every American, by the year 2000, to possess 
the knowledge and skills necessary to com- 
pete in a global economy. That goal high- 
lights one critical fact of life: The world of 
work is changing rapidly. Americans, and es- 
pecially young Americans, will never succeed 
in tomorrow's economy with yesterday's 
skills. That is why we must have the courage 
to change our education system to face the 
challenges of the 21st century. 

My Administration’s education reform leg- 
islation, the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, establishes high academic and occupa- 
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tional standards, while providing support to 
States and communities to help them reach 
those standards. Fifty million Americans 
have no high school diploma, and half of 
those who 8 graduate i not go on to col- 
lege. We must be sure that these Americans 
receive the education and training they need 
to compete in a high-wage, high-skills eco- 
nomic climate. 

Literacy is not a luxury. It is a right and 
a responsibility. It is hard for most of us to 
imagine functioning in our society without 
the ability to complete a job application or 
balance a checkbook. It is a disadvantage that 
is intolerable in a Nation dedicated to the 
principles of freedom and equality. 

In recent years progress has been made 
toward a more widely literate society. States 
and communities, volunteer and religious or- 
ganizations, businesses and labor organiza- 
tions have all made invaluable contributions 
to raising public awareness and assistin 
undereducated adults. I applaud the aad 
work that these groups have done, and I en- 
courage them to join in a partnership with 
our Federal initiatives to completely erase 
American illiteracy by the year 2000. 

To recognize the urgent need to increase 
literacy to ensure the future well-being of our 
country and all its citizens, the Congress, by 
House Joint Resolution 213, has designated 
July 2, 1993, and July 2, 1994, as “National 
Literacy Day” and has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim July 2, 1993, and July 
2, 1994, as “National Literacy Day.” 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
three, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
seventeenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:53 a.m., July 6, 1993] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 7. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 
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Statement by the Press Secretary on 
the President’s Meetings With South 
African Leaders 


July 2, 1993 


The President held separate meetings this 
afternoon with South African State President 
F.W. de Klerk and African National Con- 
gress President Nelson Mandela. The meet- 
ings lasted about 30 minutes each. 

The two meetings focused on the process 
of democratic reform in South Africa and 
how the United States can assist that historic 
process. The President expressed his appre- 
ciation for the leadership deena by 
both individuals in moving South Africa to- 
wards the threshold of a nonracial democ- 
racy. He expressed particular admiration to 
President Mandela foe his courage and dig- 
nity through decades of struggle and sacrifice 
against the evils of apartheid and to President 
de Klerk for his wisdom and determination 
in moving to dismantle that destructive sys- 
tem. He welcomed the announcement ear- 
lier today of the setting of a date for holding 
the first nonracial elections in South Africa’s 
history and the progress made toward cre- 
ation of a Transitional Executive Council 
(TEC) which will help ensure those elections 
are free and fair. 

The President welcomed the progress 
achieved in the negotiations in the last few 
days and commended all those working for 
a peaceful transition to democracy. He 
pledged that the United States will be a full 
partner in building democracy in South Afri- 
ca, including continued support for programs 
of voter education and training of election 
monitors. He stressed the need to begin to 
tackle the cruel legacies of apartheid, includ- 
ing economic inequity, unemployment, inad- 
equate housing, and poor education for 
South Africa’s nonwhite population. He said 
that the United States will press for a com- 
mitment at the G-7 summit in Tokyo next 
week to reintegrate South Africa into the 
world economy with agreement on a 
nonracial democracy. 

The President noted that the administra- 
tion is working with Congress and 
antiapartheid groups to develop additional 
support measures once negotiations have 
progressed to the point where it is appro- 
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priate to lift remaining sanctions. Among 
these measures are negotiation of an OPIC 
investment encouragement agreement, a tax 
treaty, and a housing investment guarantee 
program. Once the TEC is created, the Unit- 
ed States will stand ready to support its insti- 
tutions designed to facilitate a smooth transi- 
tion to democracy. 

The President also underscored the impor- 
tance of the private sector in creating growth 
and equality in South Africa. He looks for- 
ward to the day when all South Africans can 
call for the lifting of remaining economic and 
financial sanctions, including state and local 
government sanctions, and hopes that day 
will come soon. 

The President also expressed to President 
de Klerk the deep appreciation of the United 
States for the recent decision by the Govern- 
ment of South Africa to forgo development 
of a space-launch vehicle program. He noted 
that the United States can now look forward 
to cooperation with a democratic South Afri- 
ca on the peaceful uses of space technology. 

The President said that he welcomed the 
opportunity to celebrate our Independence 
Day by presenting Freedom Awards to Presi- 
dents de Klerk and Mandela in Philadelphia 
on Sunday, July 4. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Nomination for Ambassador to South 
Korea 


July 2, 1993 


The President announced today that he in- 
tends to nominate James T. Laney, the presi- 
dent of Emory University, to be Ambassador 
to the Republic of Korea. 

“As I prepare for my visit to Seoul next 
week, I am very pleased to make this an- 
nouncement,” said the President. “James 
Laney is a greatly admired scholar and leader 
with an understanding and respect for Korea 
based on more than 45 years experience with 
the country. He will make an outstanding 
Ambassador.” 
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NoTE: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Statement on oe Legislation 
Extending Fast on Procedures for 
the Uruguay Round 


July 2, 1993 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
1876, extending legislative “fast track” proce- 
dures to conclude the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations. I want to ex- 
tend my thanks to the Congress for its broad 
bipartisan support for this legislation and the 
Administration’ trade policies. 

Fast track authority is critical to our effort 
to complete these important negotiations by 
December 15, 1993. Fast track procedures 
give our negotiators the bargaining power 
they need in Geneva, while at the same time 
ensuring the Congress’ role during the nego- 
tiation and approval of a Uruguay Round 
agreement. 

The Uruguay Round is an ambitious effort, 
involving more than 100 nations, to lower tar- 
iff and non-tariff barriers around the world 
and to strengthen and update a set of rules 
for international trade that have become in- 
— ineffective and obsolete. 

Completion of the Uruguay Round would 
provide a major boost to the world economy 
at a time when it is crucially needed. As the 
world’s leading exporter—and the world’s 
most open economy—the United States 
stands to benefit significantly by reducin 
trade barriers and opening markets mal 
the world for manufactured goods, agricul- 
tural products, and services. 

We remain committed to completing these 
important negotiations this year, and we will 
encourage our trading partners to make their 
contribution to bringing the negotiations to 
a successful conclusion. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 2, 1993. 


NoTE: H.R. 1876, approved July 2, was assigned 
Public Law No. 103-49. This statement was re- 
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leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on July 
3. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 3, 1993 


Good morning. Two hundred and seven- 
teen years ago, our Founding Fathers de- 
clared our independence to secure the liberty 
and prosperity we celebrate every July 
Fourth. Although our times and challenges 
are very different from those our founders 
faced, these issues are still the enduring con- 
cerns of the American people today. 

In a few days, I will represent the United 
States in Japan at the annual meeting of the 
major industrialized nations of the world to 
work for new global policies that create more 
American jobs, open markets for our prod- 
ucts, and strengthen our security as we em- 
brace the challenges of this new world. 
America commands respect on the world 
stage because we have taken aggressive steps 
to put our own economic house in order at 
a time when all the advanced nations are hav- 
ing real troubles with the economy. 

Here in Washington the House and Senate 
have both passed versions of my economic 
plan to promote growth and to reduce the 
deficit by $500 billion. The plan also has in- 
centives for people to invest more in our 
economy, to create jobs, and provides money 
for education and training in new tech- 
nologies and helps the defense workers who 
have been laid-off by defense cuts. 

We've made a good beginning now. As this 
plan has progressed through the Congress, 
interest rates have continued to come down, 
mortgage rates are now below 7.5 percent, 
and nearly 1 million new jobs have been 
added to the economy since January, about 
the same number as came in the previous 
3 years. 

Change is hard, though. Many people are 
still skeptical. Many of the opponents of my 
plan chant “tax-and-spend.” But the truth is, 
it’s not an old tax-and-spend plan. And the 
people who are attacking it are those who 
taxed the middle class, cut taxes on the 
wealthy, borrowed and spent our economy 
into a $4 trillion debt in the last 12 years. 
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Our plan is fair. It has $250 billion in spend- 
ing cuts and asks the upper 6 percent of 
Americans to pay 75 percent of the new 
taxes. It moves the working poor out of pov- 
erty. It enables me to attend this meetin 

of the other advanced nations with a al 
of real results that will encourage our com- 
petitors to take steps to revive their econo- 
mies as well. And that’s important for every 
American, because we can’t grow the United 
States economy as we ought to until we have 
cooperation from other nations, and they're 
growing. Why? Because since 1987, two- 
thirds of our new jobs have come from ex- 
ports. We live in a global economy. We have 
to compete all over the world, and we have 
to sell our products and services everywhere. 

When we stepped up to the plate here at 
home to get our own house in order, it en- 
abled us to make the global economy work 
for the people of the United States if others 
will do their part. And that’s what we're 
working on now. As I said, all the nations 
I'll be meeting with are facing difficult times. 
Their economies are even slower than ours. 
But we know that together we can grow, we 
can have a stronger economy, and we can 
have more security. 

I'd like to talk to you about that for a few 
minutes. Because of the vigilance, the demo- 
cratic values, the military strength of the 
United States and our allies, we won the cold 
war. Our inheritance, our victory is a new 
chance to rebuild our economies and solve 
our problems in each of our countries while 
we reduce military spending. But our pro- 
found responsibility remains to redefine what 
it means to preserve security in this post- 
cold-war era We must be strong, we must 
be resolute, and we must be safe. This great 
task has certainly changed with the passage 
of the cold war. The technologies of mass 
destruction in the hands of Russia and the 
United States are being reduced. But tech- 
nologies of mass destruction that just a few 
years ago were possessed only by a handful 
of nations, and still are possessed only by a 
few, are becoming more widely available. It 
is now theoretically possible for many coun- 
tries to build missiles, to have nuclear weap- 
ons and other weapons of mass destruction. 
This is a new and different challenge that 
requires new approaches and new thinking. 
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During my campaign for President, I 
promised a wholehearted commitment to 
achieving a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty. A test ban can strengthen our efforts 
worldwide to halt the spread of nuclear tech- 
nology in weapons. Last year, the Congress 
directed that a test ban be negotiated by 
1996, and it established an interim morato- 
rium on nuclear testing while we reviewed 
our requirements for further tests. That mor- 
atorium on testing expires soon. Congress 
said that after the moratorium expires, but 
before a test ban was achieved, the United 
States could carry out up to 15 nuclear tests 
to ensure the safety and reliability of our 
weapons. After a thorough review, my ad- 
ministration has determined that the nuclear 
weapons in the United States arsenal are safe 
and reliable. Additional nuclear tests could 
help us prepare for a test ban and provide 
for some additional improvements in safety 
and reliability. However, the price we would 
pay in conducting those tests now, by under- 
cutting our own nonproliferation goals and 
ensuring that other nations would resume 
testing, outweighs these benefits. 

I have therefore decided to extend the cur- 
rent moratorium on United States nuclear 
testing at least through September of next 
year, as long as no other nation tests. And 
I call on the other nuclear powers to do the 
same. If these nations will join us in observ- 
ing this moratorium, we will be in the strong- 
est possible position to negotiate a com- 
prehensive test ban and to discourage other 
nations from developing their own nuclear 
arsenals. 

If, however, this moratorium is broken by 
another nation, I will direct the Department 
of Energy to prepare to conduct additional 
tests while seeking approval to do so from 
Congress. I therefore expect the Department 
to maintain a capability to resume testing. 

To assure that our nuclear deterrent re- 
mains unquestioned under a test ban, we will 
explore other means of maintaining our con- 
fidence in the safety, the reliability, and the 
performance of our own weapons. We will 
also refocus much of the talent and resources 
of our Nation’s nuclear labs on new tech- 
nologies to curb the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons and verify arms control treaties. 
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Beyond these significant actions, I am also 
taking steps to revitalize the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency so that it can play 
an active role in meeting the arms control 
and nonproliferation challenges of this new 
era. I am committed to protecting our peo- 
ple, deterring aggression, and combating ter- 
rorism. The work of combating proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction is difficult 
and unending, but it is an essential part of 
this task. It must be done. 

Americans have earned the right on this 
Fourth of July weekend to enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness in the new era 
America did so much to create. This moment 
of opportunity is the reward for our vigilance 
and sacrifice during the long years of the cold 
war. 

We now have the freedom to concern our- 
selves not merely with survival but with pros- 
perity for ourselves and our children. We 
have the strength and the stature to lead the 
world into a future of greater security and 
global growth. 

Because of the changes we have made, 
America can now fulfill the dreams and aspi- 
rations of the patriots who made our freedom 
possible more than 200 years ago. We can 
do them no greater honor than to make the 
most of what these times have to offer. Work- 
ing together, we will. 

Have a happy and safe holiday, and thanks 


for listening. 


NOTE: This address was recorded at 6:34 p.m. on 
July 2 in the Roosevelt Room at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on July 3. 


Statement on Signing the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1993 


July 3, 1993 


On February 17, I unveiled my national 
economic strategy to increase growth and job 
creation, to reduce the deficit and lower in- 
terest rates. The plan reflects my belief that 
the United States had to address long-stand- 
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ing economic problems so we could expand 
growth and opportunity for all Americans. 

The long-term portion of the plan is near- 
ing completion by the Congress. The House 
and Senate have adopted versions of the plan 
that reduce the deficit by $500 billion while 
providing needed investments in our coun- 
try’s future strength and job creating ability. 
However, the short-term component, a jobs 
bill designed to keep the recovery on track, 
was not adopted by the Congress. 

While there are some optimistic signs— 
lower long-term interest rates, the lowest 
mortgage rates in twenty years, and the cre- 
ation of nearly one million jobs since Janu- 
ary—lI am not satisfied with the performance 
of the economy, many Americans are still 
hurting, and others are uncertain about the 
future. 

Because too many Americans are still with- 
out meaningful work, I was pleased to sign 
into law last night a modest job creating bill, 
H.R. 2118, the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1993. This Act funds a variety of criti- 
cal programs, including key targeted invest- 
ments that I requested in February. Adop- 
tion of this law means that summer jobs will 
be created, local law enforcement will be 
able to hire back police laid off during the 
last recession, and small businesses will be 
able to expand their payrolls, products, and 
profits. It also provides funding that will ben- 
efit farmers adversely affected by weather 
conditions in the Midwest. 

This bill does not nearly provide what I 
believe is necessary to help our economy. But 
every job it creates, every policeman or po- 
licewoman it rehires, every farm devastated 
by weather it assists, and every small business 
it enables to grow will make a difference to 
the people and communities served by this 
legislation. 

These are among the provisions of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1993: 

The Act provides $220 million for summer 
jobs for youth, including $50 million for the 
Youth Fair Chance Program. This new pro- 
gram will provide a comprehensive range of 
services to low-income youth in communities 
with high concentrations of poverty. 

The Act provides $150 million for grants 
to State and local government to enhance 


public safety by hiring additional law en- 
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forcement personnel. These funds will help 
fight crime and offset layoffs resulting from 
fiscal restraints on local governments. 

The Act provides $341 million to the Pell 
Student financial assistance program to help 
address a shortage of funding from previous 
years. 

H.R. 2118 provides $175 million to sup- 
port nearly $3.2 billion in SBA loan guaran- 
tees. Regular appropriations for SBA’s pri- 
mary lending programs were exhausted in 
late April, and the program has been shut 
down since then. The supplemental funds 
provided for SBA will allow thousands of 
businesses to receive loans for start-up, ex- 
pansion, and working capital. 

The Act provides $475 million for veterans 
compensation and pensions, and is necessary 
to ensure that payments continue to be made 
to veterans through the end of the fiscal year. 

Honoring my commitment to provide ad- 
ditional assistance to victims of Hurricane 
Andrew, the bill makes available $271 million 
for disaster assistance through the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Housing and Urban 
Development. 

These funds are to be used to address the 
destruction caused by Hurricane Andrew, 
Hurricane Iniki, and Typhoon Omar and, in 
some cases, other Presidentially declared dis- 
asters as well. These funds are necessary to 
promote rebuilding and to respond effec- 
tively to the continuing need for disaster re- 
lief. In accordance with the applicable provi- 
sions of the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, I join the Congress in designating the 
$63 million provided by the Act for agri- 
culture disaster assistance as an emergency 
requirement. 

The Act extends Federal crop disaster re- 
lief to farmers with disaster-related losses oc- 
curring prior to August 1, 1993, without ap- 
propriating additional disaster funds. Exist- 
ing emergency funds are sufficient to pay 
roughly 15 cents for every dollar claimed. 
This provision will permit some assistance to 
farmers impacted by the recent floods in the 
Midwest. I have directed Agriculture Sec- 
retary Espy to submit to me a crop disaster 
assistance plan to provide additional assist- 
ance to these farmers. 
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The Act support $73 billion in loan guaran- 
tee authority to allow the FHA single- and 
multi-family mortgage insurance programs 
and the GNMA mortgage-backed securities 
program to continue operating through the 
rest of the year. Absent this supplemental, 
both programs would soon deplete their 
funding. 

Finally, the Act provides $1.3 billion for 
the Department of Defense and partially off- 
sets the additional funding with nearly $1 bil- 
lion in rescissions. The additional funds are 
for the costs of Operation Restore Hope, Op- 
eration Southern Watch, and other require- 
ments. 

I commend the Congress for developing 
a supplemental appropriations bill that sup- 
ports my investment program and meets ur- 
gent National needs. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 3, 1993. 


Note: H.R. 2118, approved July 2, was assigned 
Public Law No. 103-50. 


Remarks at Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
July 4, 1993 


Thank you very much, President de Klerk, 
Mr. Mandela, Senator Wofford, distin- 
guished Members of Congress, Mayor 
Rendell and members of the Philadelphia 
city government, Judge Higginbotham, Rev- 
erend Sullivan, my fellow Americans. 

As I flew here today from Washington over 
the farmlands and the small towns and the 
cities and I began to land here in Philadel- 
phia, and I could see closely Americans of 
all kinds enjoying the blessings of liberty and 
the fruits of their labors, I couldn’t help 
thinking that if the Founding Fathers were 
with us today, they would be proud of the 
work that they have done. 

I do want to say a special word to two dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanians who, but for 
health reasons, would clearly be here with 
us today, a word of —— to them with 
whom I talked just a few moments ago, your 
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brave Governor, Bob Casey, engaged in his 
heroic struggle; we all wish him well, and 
your distinguished Senator, Arlen Specter, 
who promised me he would be back to work 
soon. He did not promise me a vote, how- 
ever. [Laughter] 

On this, our Nation’s birthday in our Na- 
tion’s birthplace, all of us are part of a truly 
historic occasion as we welcome these two 
leaders in the journey to nonracial democ- 
racy in South Africa. Here they stand to- 
gether, the head of state and the former po- 
litical prisoner. We honor the dedication, the 
dignity, and the discipline of the ANC presi- 
dent, Nelson Mandela, who walked out of 

rison after 27 years, astonishingly still un- 
tome! unbroken, and unembittered. And 
we salute President de Klerk for his wisdom 
and his determination in moving to dismantle 
the destructive system of apartheid and his 
courage in asking his people to give up some- 
thing that they have which is not fully legiti- 
mate so that they can live together in real 
harmony, real freedom, and real liberty. 
That, too, is an act of courage we should 
honor. 

I believe that in their common endeavors 
they are working together to liberate all 
South Africans, to restore material wealth, 
and to bring spiritual health to their beloved 
country. Many Americans have stood for the 
cause of freedom in South Africa and now 
I tell you both: The United States stands 
ready to help the people of South Africa as 
they move forward on the journey of democ- 
racy. 

Here where our own democracy is born, 
the United States today reaches out a helping 
hand to those who would build democracy 
in South Africa. We stand ready to help with 
voter education. We stand ready to help to 
heal the cruel legacies of apartheid, from un- 
employment to poor housing to inadequate 
education. We want to be your partner. This 
week when I travel to the summit of the 
world’s leading industrial nations, I will work 
to include a new and democratic South Africa 
in the world economy and our common com- 
mitment to it. 

And closer to home, my fellow Americans, 
we must rejoice today in the historic accord 
reached late last evening to restore democ- 
racy and its elected leader, President 
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Aristide, to Haiti. This agreement is a tribute 
to the dedicated efforts of the United Na- 
tions, the OAS, and the United States nego- 
tiators and to the resilience of the democratic 
idea and the commitment of the Haitian peo- 
ple to that idea. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
all the Members of Congress, including the 
Congressional Black Caucus who worked so 
hard to put the United States on the side 
of democracy in Haiti. This is their victory, 
too. I called President Aristide this morning 
to express my congratulations and my appre- 
ciation for his signing the peace accord, and 
he and I agreed that today we could both 
wish each other happy Independence Day. 

Earlier today, as Americans have done for 
217 years, I had the honor of participating 
with two young children, who are direct de- 
scendants of our founders, in ringing the Lib- 
erty Bell. When that bell first tolled, it rang 
with the moral force of the most powerful 
common idea humanity has ever known: the 
idea that each of us stands equal before God 
and must therefore be equal before the law; 
the idea that our human dignity is given to 
us not by any government but by God; the 
idea that we must be citizens, not subjects, 
proud participants in the democratic process 
of governing ourselves and building our own 
future. It is that which we celebrate and hope 
for in South Africa, in Haiti, and throughout 
the rest of the world today and that which 
we must still work to perfect in our own 
Nation today. Because, even after 217 years, 
no one would say we have got it entirely right 
yet. 

Still, none can deny that this Nation has 
survived and succeeded for more than two 
centuries because at every crucial moment 
we have had the courage to change, to make 
difficult but necessary decisions, and still to 
be faithful to the unchanging ideals which 
gave birth to us. Thomas Jefferson wrote that 
blistering Declaration of Independence 
knowing that his ideals challenged his coun- 
try to change. He thought of the immorality 
of slavery in America when he wrote, “I 
tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just.” When Abraham Lincoln wrote 
the Emancipation Proclamation, he gave our 
Nation’s bloodiest conflict a co moral 
purpose, to turn the promises of the Declara- 
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tion and the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights into living realities for all our people. 

It is a struggle we are still waging. Still, 
we struggle to live in a way that will please 
a just God. Still, we struggle to live in a way 
that we can secure for every American, with- 
out regard to race or region or station in life, 
the blessing of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Still, we struggle to find ways 
to extend a helping hand of freedom to peo- 
ple throughout the world. No less than those 
who founded our Republic or fought to keep 
it together in the Civil War, we too, must 
have the vision and courage to change, to 
preserve our unchanging purposes in a dy- 
namic and difficult world. 

This is not just another nation that we live 
in. It is the noblest effort at self-government 
and continuous change the world has ever 
known. Here, people from every continent 
and every country come, believing that they 
can build a new life for themselves and a 
better future for their children. America em- 
bodies the idea that a nation can be built 
by the people of every other nation and still 
be a beacon of hope and inspiration to the 
world and still prove that out of all that diver- 
sity can become a deeper strength and unity 
founded on the ideals that we celebrate on 
the Fourth of July. 

To keep that promise, we must continue 
to lead the world, not only politically and 
morally but economically as well. And all of 
you know, my fellow Americans, that is our 
great challenge today, when most of our peo- 
ple are worried about their own jobs and 
their own incomes, the security of their 
health care, the safety of their streets, the 
educational future of their children, the chal- 
lenges to our deepest values here in our own 
homes, and the challenges to our position 
around the world. 

The brave band who invented our country 
217 years ago faced a difficult future with 
hope. Today, we are bombarded constantly 
with the magnitude and complexity of our 
problems, with the foibles of our problem- 
solvers, with the message that things may not 
be able to get better. Too many people are 
gripped by doubt when we need confidence. 
They are gripped by cynicism when we need 
hope and faith and conviction. 
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My fellow Americans, on this Fourth of 
July look at these two men standing here 
making world history. Cynicism is a luxury 
the American people cannot afford. Of 
course, there is much to question and to 
worry about. But I ask you to remember here 
today, this Nation has endured and tri- 
umphed over a bloody Civil War, two World 
Wars, the Great Depression, the civil rights 
struggle, riots in our streets, economic prob- 
lems, and social discord at home and great 
challengers abroad. And we are still here, still 
leading the way, still looking toward tomor- 
row. Cynicism is a luxury we cannot afford. 
It defeats us before we begin. It is our job 
to carry on this great tradition. 

Make no mistake about it, as long as we 
have faith in the future and the courage to 
change, our Nation is still unstoppable. I be- 
lieve we have a future where our ideas con- 
tinue to be the inspiration for the world, 
where our system continues to be a model 
for the world, where our economy, if we do 
what we need to do, can once again be the 
envy of the world. All around us, democracy 
and markets are on the rise, a new global 
economy is emerging, and we welcome the 
challenges that it brings. This new economy 
is built on innovation. But America has al- 
ways been the home of the great inventors, 
from Philadelphia’s own Ben Franklin to the 
geniuses today who build new computer 
hardware and write software in their base- 
ments and garages. 

The new economy is built on education. 
And America has always been a home to edu- 
cation, from Thomas Jefferson, from those 
to the wonderful universities in this great city 
who educate our young people there and 
reach out to those in the inner-city schools. 
The new economy is built on flexibility and 
change. We are, my friends, a nation born 
in revolution and renewed through constant 
change. We can do what we have to do today 
to renew the American dream. 

The genius of our democracy is that we 
the ov are capable of self-government, 
capable of difficult choices, capable of mak- 
ing the changes that each time demands. 
Through the miracle of democracy, we are 
attempting to do just that today, to gain con- 
trol of our economic destiny, reduce our ter- 
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rible budget deficit, invest in our future, and 
do it in a way that is fair and that will work. 

In just a couple of days, I will go to Tokyo 
to represent all of you in a meeting of the 
world’s great industrial nations to work with 
them to get this economy moving again and 
to create jobs and opportunity for our people 
and for theirs as well. We will be able to 
go there with our heads held high because, 
for all of our difficult problems, we are mov- 
ing: almost a million new jobs in 1993, lower 
interest rates at home, and a sense that things 
can get better if we keep at it. After long 
periods of division and denial, we are as a 
people rising to the occasion to put our house 
in order. And now we can say with an out- 
stretched hand of friendship to our friends: 
We have made tough choices; so must you. 
And together, we can offer opportunity to 
our people again. Let us stop pointing the 
~— of blame and assume responsibility 
and lift the human natures and the human 
potential of people throughout the world. 
That is the job we will face in Tokyo. 

My fellow Americans, in the shadow of this 
building let us remember that once, here, 
patriots and visionaries pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. Today 
I tell you that we must pledge ourselves to 
make sure this changing world changes fun- 
damentally for the better. Old injustices are 
ending; new opportunities and challenges are 
emerging. And together, we can make the 
years ahead the best years our Nation has 
ever had if we can rise above cynicism and 
doubt, if we can see through the siren’s songs 
of the easy answers of the moment, if we 
can remember that from the beginning our 
people have always known that Government 
could not solve all the problems and that all 
citizens had to be responsible to build this 
Nation together. 

Today we celebrate these two leaders who 
have advanced the cause of freedom in South 
Africa and, to be sure, they have advanced 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. 
Tonight, from parks and waterfronts, in back- 
yards, all of us here in America will see our 
skies brightened by the celebration of our 
own freedom. It will lift the spirits of people 
throughout this country and throughout the 
world who yet yearn to see and breathe and 
feel that freedom. Let this celebration re- 
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mind us that democracy is a promise for each 
of us to keep, a promise to be Americans 
in the best sense of the word, to be citizens, 
not spectators, to do the best we can in our 
families, our jobs, our communities, to shoul- 
der the burden of responsibility, not point 
the finger of blame. This was the promise 
our founders made in this place on this day 
two centuries ago. To keep that tradition, we 
must be believers and builders. And so must 
we be every day, starting here, right now, 
today. Let us resolve to do it. 
God bless you, and God bless America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Mayor Edward G. Rendell 
of Philadelphia; Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, re- 
tired, Third Circuit Court of Appeals; Reverend 
Leon Sullivan, founder and president of Opportu- 
nities Industrialization Center and leader in the 
antiapartheid movement. 


Remarks at a Town Meeting in 
Eldridge, Iowa 
July 4, 1993 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Folks, this is supposed to be informal, so I’m 
going to sit down if you don’t mind. That 
introduction you just heard is a good illustra- 
tion of Clinton’s first law of politics, which 
is whenever possible, get somebody you’ve 
appointed to high office to introduce you. 
They'll lie about you every time. [Laughter] 

I’m glad to be here with your secretary 
of agriculture, your secretary of state, and 
your Governor, my longtime friend. We 
served together for a long time. And when 
he got elected Governor, he was 3 months 
younger than me. He displaced me from 
being the youngest Governor. Now there are 
10 or 12 Governors younger than we are. 
We've hung around too long and worked our- 
selves into middle age. 

I’m glad to be here with Congressman Jim 
Leach and with Congressman Lane Evans, 
who’s the Congressman from across the river 
in Illinois. I want to say we had some contact 
with Senator Grassley before I came today, 
and Senator Harkin called me the day before 
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yesterday and gave me a long litany of every- 
thing I was supposed to be doing. I said, 
“Well, Tom, I only need to go to Iowa now; 
been educated, you know.” [Laughter] 

It is true that there wasn’t much of a sales 
job to get me to come here. If you could 
come to Iowa on the Fourth of July or stay 
in Washington and burn up, what would you 
do? [Laughter] So I’m glad to be back here. 
The last time I was in this part of Iowa was 
when I was on my bus trip. And actually, 
our bus trip went through almost every place 
that’s badly flooded here, starting in northern 
Missouri and Iowa and Illinois and Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. And of course, you got 
some pretty substantial damage in South Da- 
kota also. 

I am very glad to be back. I want to thank 
Secretary Espy for coming out here so 
promptly. I wish I could have come a few 
days earlier, but the legislative and other 
schedules in Washington just wouldn’t per- 
mit it. 

I do want to say that I appreciate, Dale, 
what you said about Secretary Espy. One rea- 
son I asked him to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture is that he represented a district in 
Congress that bordered my State, and I want- 
ed to appoint somebody Secretary of Agri- 
culture that actually represented farmers and 
that had seen crops flood and also seen crops 
burn, often on the same land. If you hang 
around long enough, you see it on the same 
land. And we are trying up there to be re- 
sponsive and to be helpful. And I want to 
thank all the people here in Iowa and all the 
people throughout this Mississippi River area 
who have been very cooperative with us and 
helped us. 

I came here mostly to listen to you today, 
but I want to talk about—I’ve got three or 
four notes here. I want to just make sure 
I don’t forget to say anything. Of the things 
we already know, we know that the damage 
from this flood is going to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of a billion dollars. We feel 
that it is, anyway. I have only $100 million 
right now in my disaster fund under present 
law. And I signed a letter releasing that fund 
before I came out here. There is also a new 
law which has been passed by the Congress 
which provides disaster payments for 1993. 
It’s got about $297 million in it. It is on my 
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desk, and I will sign it as soon as I get back. 
And don’t think I’m derelict. You’re going 
to get the money. Even if I signed it yester- 
day, it would take a while to get. 

So we're still going to be real short of 
funds. So I’m going to ask Congress on an 
emergency basis to provide some additional 
funding, and Secretary Espy is going to be 
working with the rest of the people in the 
executive branch and your Representatives 
from here to put together legislation that will 
adequately 2 care of the problems insofar 
as we can under Federal law. 

We are going to ask that the producers 
here receive the same benefits as the people 
who were affected by Hurricane Andrew and 
other major disasters last year, which is 
something that the congressional — 
and the Governors have asked us to do, and 
we're going to do that. And we'll eliminate 
the August lst deadline for disaster filing, 
which is what is in the present law. And well 
present a bill to do that. I’ve already talked 
to the leadership in the House and the Sen- 
ate on a bipartisan basis from other States, 
and they don’t have any problem with doing 
that. They know that we need to. 

The last thing I'd like to mention before 
I open it to your comments and questions, 
because you may have some other specific 
things we can do, is that I have asked Sec- 
retary Espy to work with the other Federal 
agencies and with the appropriate people in 
Congress on a long-term reform of the crop 
insurance system. Any farmer who's ever 
fooled with it knows it’s a good thing if you’ve 
got it, if you've got insured what goes wrong, 
and that’s the way it’s supposed to be. But 
it’s nowhere near what it ought to be. If you 
don’t get your beans planted in the first 
place, for example, you can’t get any insur- 
ance on it, even if you pay and pay for years. 
That’s a big issue. I come from a State that 
has not near as much corn as Iowa, just a 
little bit of corn, but a whole bunch of soy- 
beans. It is not a program crop, and if you 
take out crop insurance against it and then 
it gets wet, you can’t plant it at all. Under 
the present system you can’t recover it. It’s 
just not a very good or a comprehensive or 
appropriate system in my opinion. So we're 
— to try to see if we can’t get some re- 
orms up that people will agree to. 
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And there are some other actions that Sec- 
retary Espy can take that he may want to 
talk about or you may want to ask about. But 
these are the specific things we think we can 
do. I hope it will be enough so that we don’t 
lose a lot of farmers who are operating on 
the margins. I went through that whole thing 
in the 1980’s when I was a Governor of a 
big farm State, and every other day I had 
a friend who was dropping out of farming. 
And we're going to do what we can to move 
as quickly and as aggressively as we can. I 
hope it will help. 

I think it’s real, real important to get this 
long-term reform of the crop insurance sys- 
tem and work it out so that people can access 
it, and then if they got it, it amounts to some- 
thing when they suffer a loss. So we’re going 
to do what we can to get that done. 

I thank you for spending part of your 
Fourth of July with me. I know you could 
be out shooting fireworks, and I’m sorry 
about all the water. We had a whole lot of 
my State under water 3 or 4 years ago when 
the Arkansas River flooded, and we had 
towns under water, house under water like 
what I saw today, a town and an awful lot 
of farmland. I know what you're going 
through. I’m very sorry. I hope this will help, 
and I assure you we'll be very diligent in 
pushing to get this action through Congress. 
If you have any other ideas or suggestions 
we would be glad to have them. 

And thank you again, Governor. Thank 
you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Madam Sec- 
retary. Congressman Leach, I’m glad to be 
in your district and see you looking so hale 
and hearty. And thank you all very much for 
having us. 


[At this point, a participant expressed appre- 
ciation for the President’s visit and discussed 
the drought of 1988 and the early frost of 
1991.] 


The President. Can I ask just one fact 
question before we start, just for my interest 
because we're a little bit further north than 
my home State. Can you plant soybeans this 
late here? 

Q. This is the cutoff. 

The President. You mean 3 weeks from 
now, if the land dries off, it’s too late to plant, 
isn’t it? 
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Q. Right. Some people have planted as late 
as the Fourth of July and get a half a crop. 
At this point it’s not worth the risk of planting 
a crop. The cost you have of putting it in 
the ground, you’re not going to recover that. 
So at this point, it’s just too late, I think, in 
the State of Iowa to plant soybeans. There 
was some corn ground that was switched to 
soybeans, but it’s too late to do that now, 
too. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President, for your in- 
terest in agriculture. I really appreciate it. 
And my question to you is, will you require 
repayment of the advance deficiency pay- 
ments even though the fellow didn’t get the 
corn planted? I would think that would be 
a very great help to those that didn’t get 
planted to not have that burden of repay- 
ment. 

The President. 1 think I'll let Secretary 
Espy answer that. We talked about that very 
thing on the airplane when we were about 
to land, and we saw how much land was 
under water. It was the first thing that came 
up when we were looking at the damage. 

Secretary Espy. This is something that 
we've been looking at a lot lately, as you 
might imagine. And since I returned to 
Washington from Iowa I’ve reviewed the law. 
And any outright waiver of the advanced de- 
ficiency payment that you've already gotten 
is going to be really, really difficult to do, 
certainly if you’re not in the program. 

But what we want to do is to extend the 
signing date for program crops, and we'll 
probably do it until the end of the month, 
July 31st, so that you can come in and declare 
your intent to plant another crop, particularly 
corn. Then you will fall in the 0-92, and then 
you could keep your advance deficiency pay- 
ment. 

For those farmers that already have the 
payment, we can’t waive it outright, but we'll 
certainly work with you to make sure we 
stretch out the payment, or we can go to 
Congress to ask that we have fallback author- 
ity to do some other things. 

The President. Under the law, just to flat 
out do it, we don’t have the authority right 
now. So you either have to change the law 
or do what Mike said in terms of putting back 
the filing date and having people come in 
and make a declaration. 
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[A participant expressed appreciation for the 
President’s visit and discussed other condi- 
tions adversely affecting the crop yield, the 
special stress the flood places on young farm- 
ers, and the possibility of an assessment fee 
on commodities traded to be set aside for dis- 
aster assistance. | 


The President. You know, there’s another 
issue that you alluded to there that I don’t 
have an answer to, but I worked on it quite 
a lot when I was a Governor, and that is the 
whole question of the small number of young 
farmers, unless there are just, young farmers 
that farm their parents’ land, and it’s all paid 
for, and they've got their debt paid down. 
The average age of a farmer is pushing 60, 
just on the near side of 60. That looks young- 
er to me all the time—{laughter|—but still 
it doesn’t quite qualify as young. 

We spent a lot of time when I was a Gov- 
ernor trying to work out financing operations 
and some other things for first-time farmers. 
Secretary Espy and I spent a good deal of 
time talking about that. Maybe this is not a 
discussion for tonight because we're all here 
worried about the floods, but if you had any 
specific ideas about kinds of initiatives we 
might undertake or partnerships for the 
States for first-time farmers to get young 
people in or help them get through those 
first rough years if they've got some accumu- 
lated mortgage or other debt, I'd really like 
to know it, because I think it’s a iy serious 
social problem for this country to have the 
average age of farmers going up every year 
and almost no young farmers coming in. 

Governor Terry Branstad. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is one thing that can—we have 
a program called the Family Farm Beginning 
Farm Loan Program which right now we’re 
waiting for an extension—that authorization. 
It’s financed through the sale of tax-exempt 
bonds. And we've used it. The secretary of 
agriculture administers it. I have to sign off 
on each of those loans. It’s been very success- 
ful in the State of Iowa and if that could be 
extended and made permanent, I know 
under consideration in the Congress, and 
you've been supportive of it. We think that 
if this could be made permanent, not just 
extended for a year or so, could be really 
helpful because right now we have several 
hundred of those loans, I think, that are wait- 
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ing to be approved. The banks already ap- 
proved them, but the Congress has to extend 
the law; right now it’s expired. So, that’s 
something that could be done that we'd really 
appreciate. 

The President. That whole tax-exempt 
bond law is now part of the discussion now 
being held on the budget, and I am strongly 
in favor of extending it. We had a program 
like that at home. It works, and I’m strong 
for it. I think it will be extended. 

Governor Branstad. It could be made 
permanent as opposed to extended for a year 
or so. 

The President. | think it will be extended. 
We're trying to make it permanent, and I 
hope we can do it. 


[A participant discussed the loss of crops that 
had not yet been planted and the requirement 
that a certain percent of any county must 
be damaged before the disaster assistance 
program provides assistance. Secretary Espy 
then advocated reform of the crop insurance 
program. | 


The President. Let me just mention one 
other thing. You asked a question about the 
county loss thing. That’s always been in the 
Federal law, at least as long as I’ve been fool- 
ing with it. And under normal circumstances 
it’s a pretty good rule of thumb, you know, 
for example, if there’s, I don’t know, a tor- 
nado or heavy rains that are uniform across 
the State. But when you have something that 
comes directly out of the flooding of a river 
like this, it’s possible, depending on the size 
and shape of the county, that people could 
be wiped out and could be living just across 
the county line and their county not trigger. 

So what I think we’re going to have to do 
on that—I can’t promise, but I’m aware of 
it because I’ve been through it before—what 
we're going to do is wait until all the reports 
come in, and we can see what the shape of 
the damage is. And if we’ve got substantial 
numbers of people who are really wiped out 
who are in counties where they don’t have 
the 35 percent county loss for just pure geo- 
graphical fluke, then we need to make some 
provisions for that, and I think we'll be able 
to. 
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Q. We need to have a crop insurance pro- 
gram with a catastrophic feature to it, and 
we don’t have that now. 

Q. I would like to say one thing. I’m from 
Illinois just across the way here, but I’m not 
from Iowa, but it’s been bad over there, too. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m 23 years old, and 
this is my first year of farming. I had been 
planning on starting, and I grew up on a 
farm, but everything I’ve done I’ve done my- 
self. And I’m kind of wondering where the 
money's coming from that you're planning 
on helping everybody with. 

The President. Where’s the money com- 
ing from, the $850 million? 

Q. Exactly. 

The President. Well, I don’t think we'll 
have any trouble getting it because this year 
we're way below the spending targets estab- 
lished by the Congress before I became 
President. We've got the deficit way down; 
it’s much lower than they thought it was 
going to be. Our interest payments are much 
lower because interest payments are down. 
And I think the Congress will—they’ll do one 
of two things: They'll either appropriate it 
as an extra expense, or they'll just cut the 
money out of somewhere else and pay it. 

Everything we've done so far since I’ve 
been there, we've just cut something else and 
put it into some supplemental bill, which is 
what we did, for example, to add another 
200,000 summer jobs this summer. 

So they'll either find something else to cut 
and pay for it, or they may, because it’s a 
genuine one-time emergency, just appro- 
priate the money since we’re well under the 
spending limits approved by the previous 
Congress. 

Q. In my opinion, what would help us out 
now and in the future would be not this new 
tax. We're taxed enough the way it is right 
now. We only get 50 cents on the dollar. By 
the time we spend it, I would just as soon 
be able to spend my money the way I want 
to spend it. 

The President. You won't have to worry 
about this causing taxes because it’s a tiny 
fraction of a huge Federal budget anyway. 

Q. The whole United States is getting 
taxed on this. What’s the percentage of the 
United States population is farmers? 
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The President. Three percent, but 100 
percent of them eat. 

Q. Yes, and 100 percent of them are going 
to get taxed, too. I would just as soon that 
you not tax me as a farmer, and I would just 
as soon if you didn’t raise taxes on the rest 
of the Nation, too. 

The President. Well, if we had a decent 
crop insurance program, we wouldn't have 
to worry about disaster payments. In other 
words, if we had one that worked, if there 
was a system of crop insurance that worked, 
we wouldn’t have to worry about it. 

Q. As a farmer we’ve got enough to gamble 
on with the weather, let alone gambling on 
our Government raising taxes. And I remem- 
ber somebody saying no new taxes about 6 
months ago, I believe. 

The President. Well, you didn’t hear me 
say no new taxes. I’ve promised to raise taxes 
on the wealthy because their incomes were 
produced 

Q. I’m far from wealthy, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, if your income is 
under $30,000, you'll probably get a tax cut 
under my plan. If it’s between $30,000 and 
$100,000, according to the Congressional 
Budget Office, it will cost you a very little 
amount of money. 

Q. Thirty thousand is a wealthy man then? 

The President. No, that’s not what I said. 
But when I took office, sir—let’s have a polit- 
ical debate. I didn’t think we were going to 
talk about this, but I'd be more than happy 
to. Let me tell you something. After the elec- 
tion—not during the election when they had 
all the figures—the previous government an- 
nounced after the election that the deficit 
was going to be $165 billion bigger than they 
said before the election. We just discovered 
we're going to have $50 billion more in defi- 
cit. This is just for 4 years, not the whole 
5-year period. 

So my choice was pretty simple. I could 
ignore that, or I could ask middle class peo- 
ple between $30,000 and $100,000 to pay a 
modest contribution to the deficit, get almost 
all the money from people above $100,000, 
and cut spending by as much as we would 
raise in taxes, reduce the deficit $500 million, 
and bring interest rates down. 

Let me finish. You've started to talk so 
you're going to listen to me now. [Laughter] 
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Since I became President we dropped long- 
term interest rates a point; they're at their 
lowest rate in 20 years, only because there’s 
finally a Government in Washington trying 
to bring this deficit down. Millions of Ameri- 
cans have refinanced their homes since Janu- 
ary, and they’ve saved more money in one 
year than they’re going to pay in 5 years by 
far if this small fuel tax passes that the Con- 
gress has approved, by far. 

The people whose taxes were raised sub- 
stantially are people whose taxes were lower 
in the 1980's While taxes on the middle class 
were raised. And for every dollar that the 
taxes were raised, even on the wealthy, we 
cut spending. We have cut everything in the 
Federal Government. We have a 5-year hard 
freeze on all domestic spending which in- 
cludes the increases we’re putting into Head 
Start, job training, and new technologies. We 
have slashed spending. We have raised 74 
percent of the taxes on people with incomes 
above $100,000, and we held harmless every- 
body below $30,000. 

I think it’s a fair deal. And not only that, 
if it gets the interest rates down, the country 
will get more money out of it than they'll 
pay in taxes. Even the people who don’t 
agree with me admit, right in the Wall Street 
Journal, if we keep interest rates down this 
low, it will put $100 billion a year back in 
the pockets of ordinary Americans to refi- 
nance their homes, their business loans, their 
farm loans, their consumer loans, their car 
loans, their college loans. And it’s because 
we have let the deficit get out of hand and 
we're bringing it down. We've got interest 
rates down. We can turn the country around. 
I think it is a fair plan. And you may believe 
you're taxed to death, but our taxes are lower 
than all of our competitors. And now our in- 
terest rates are, too, because we're finally 
doing something about the deficit. 

I might say—all the people who talk about 
how terrible this was—we just had a hearing 
in the Senate last week, and it was a straight 
party line vote voting this bill out of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. But all those people 
that said the issue was spending in the Senate 
Finance Committee, you know how many 
amendments the other side offered to cut 
spending—they said, you know, “It’s spend- 
ing, stupid. It’s not taxes. It’s spending’— 
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zero. Not one, not one amendment, because 
I had taken all these politically tough spend- 
ing cuts. We slashed education, slashed vet- 
erans, slashed—we cut everything in the 
world in a wide budget. 


And I just think it was worth it to get the 
deficit down. If you don’t believe that you 
should have any tax increase at all, even a 
very modest one, to reduce the deficit, you’re 
entitled to that opinion. But I think you'll 
make more money from lower interest rates 
than you'll pay in higher taxes. And I think 
it’s fair. 

Q. Not if I don’t borrow money. I’ve got 
my money saved from earning it, and I wish 
the Government could. 


The President. Most 22-year-olds don’t 
have that kind of money. Lucky you. I’m 
proud of you. 


[A participant thanked the President for visit- 
ing and advocated action during the G-7 
summit to improve market access overseas. 
He also stated that commodity organizations 


across the country would support the 
NAFTA. ] 


The President. Thank you. Yes, give him 
a hand. 


If I might, let me just say one thing, to 
go back to the comment the young man who 
just spoke made about the taxes. If everybody 
in this country who wanted to work had a 
job and we had free and open markets in 
the world, then we could lower taxes and re- 
duce the deficit. That’s the real truth. The 
real answer to this whole issue is how to get 
growth back into the economy. That is the 
ultimate answer. It’s not to have the argu- 
ment he and I just had. But the argument 
is how can you have more people working 
and have more markets open. 


And if I might just make two comments 
on that. Since 1987, about two-thirds of the 
new jobs generated in the American econ- 
omy have come from expanded trade. That’s 
how you add jobs in a world where you're 
already a wealthy country and most people 
are working. I’m glad to hear you say what 
you did about the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. I believe that most of the 
fears the American people have are not well- 
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founded about that. There are some prob- 
lems with it. We're trying to get side agree- 
ments on labor standards and the environ- 
ment to make sure the Mexican Government 
strengthens those things. But believe me, 
folks, anybody who wants to move a plant 
to Mexico and work people for low wages 
and export products back in here, they can 
do that today. In other words, if we don’t 
hit a lick at this NAFTA deal, everything that 
"a are worried about with NAFTA can 
appen today. 


But before Mr. Salinas became President 
of Mexico, we had a $5 billion trade deficit 
with Mexico. Today, we have a $6 billion 
trade surplus. Last month Mexico replaced 
Japan as the second biggest purchaser of our 
industrial products. And you know what it 
does for you folks here and the kinds of crops 
you raise. It’s a good deal. 

So we're going to try to pass it. The people 
who are against it are genuine and passion- 
ate, and they represent folks just like you who 
work hard, play by the rules, and are getting 
the shaft and are scared to death and are 
afraid this will make it worse. But I honestly 
believe it will make it better. If I didn’t think 
it would be more incomes and more jobs and 
better for the farmers, I wouldn’t do it. 


And I assure you, when I go to Japan, I'll 
carry the message you sent me with. 


[Another participant supported improved 
market access through NAFTA and the 
GATT. 


Q. Thank you for coming. My question is 
have you given any consideration to possibly 
reopening the farmer reserve? The decision 
not to enter that was made when everybody 
thought they were going to get a big crop, 
and some of the farmers might want to re- 
consider that decision at this time. 


Secretary Espy. Well, we've already 
opened the farmers’ own reserve, as you 
know. We took it to the highest applicable 
ceiling. Now that we have problems here, 
we'll consider reopening it for a brief period. 
We will. 


[A participant discussed the need for ade- 
quate drainage of farmland as part of the ef- 
fort to rebuild the infrastructure of the coun- 
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try. He also indicated that efforts to save wet- 
lands and ducks had gone too far. He also 
discussed the issue of foreclosure resulting 


from inadequate drainage. | 


The President. 1 don’t know—lowa—is 
this thing on? I don’t know what to say. 
Where I come from, we grow more rice than 
anybody else in the country. We’re kind of 
interested in that market access you're talk- 
ing about. And the rice land floods anyway. 
So our ducks don’t give us that kind of trou- 
ble. I never knew I was supposed to be as 
hard on ducks. I may have to reassess my 
position on this. I’m not kidding. I mean, I’m 
really not. Where I come from it’s a big deal, 
but it’s not a problem because the rice land’s 
flooded anyway at duck season. 


You want to say anything about the other 
issue? 


[Secretary Espy discussed farm legislation 
planned for 1995. He announced that based 
upon the Presidential emergency declaration 
farmers would be allowed to modify their 
conserving use acreage and stated that farm 
foreclosures not presently under purview of 
the courts would be suspended pending re- 
view. Following his remarks, a participant 
asked if the farm legislation planned for 1995 
would provide for increased farm subsidies 
which would allow farmers a profit margin. ] 


The President. If I could just—Mike 
might want to say something about that, but 
if I could comment on that, just make two 
points. First of all, on the disaster issue, we’re 
either going to have to have an adequate, 
reliable, comprehensive disaster program or 
a decent crop insurance program that works. 
And if we had one, wouldn’t need the other. 


On the 5, ag of supports, I can tell you 


again, the last two farm bills I went through 
as the Governor, with my farmers on the re- 
ceiving end of them. As you know because 
you're a farmer, we had a 20 percent unilat- 
eral cut in farm supports in the ’90 farm bill. 
So American farmers have really done their 
part to reach out to our competitors overseas 
and ask them to open their markets and stop 
their supports. 


I think it’s fair to say that the 95 farm 
bill, at least from my point of view, since I’m 
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in a different position now, my attitude about 
it is going to be determined by a couple of 
things, one of which is, what are these other 
countries doing? That is, what’s it going to 
take for our people to make a decent living? 
And if other countries make an appropriate 
reduction so we got a fair chance to compete 
in a market system, well, that’s one thing. 
If they don’t, then I think we're going to have 
to take a completely different look at this ’95 
farm bill about how it’s structured. And I 
think it’s fair to say it’s up in the air now, 
and it depends on what happens and what 
our competitors do. But I’m going to be very 
sensitive to people like you because, you 
know, there’s a limit below which we ought 
not to go in terms of how many farmers we've 
got in this country as long as we’re the most 
productive in the world. It’s just crazy to stay 
on that trend. 


[A participant suggested that the problems 
of fuel availability and pollution could be ef- 
fectively addressed by use of ethanol. ] 


The President. I agree with that. Let 
Mike talk a little about what we’re doing. 


[Secretary Espy indicated that the USDA 
strongly supported the use of ethanol as a 
viable alternative resource. | 


The President. You know, if I might say, 
when that whole energy tax issue was being 
debated, we recommended that ethanol be 
exempt. And then we had an alternative that 
was effectively going to just take the tax out 
of the production sector, out of agriculture 
and sehising altogether. But the Senate de- 
cided that rather than do that, they’d go to 
some more broad-based fuel tax. But if they 
do it in a way that’s consistent with State law, 
it’s okay for the farmers, I think. 


[Secretary Espy indicated that during the 
budget process the administration sup- 
ported an exemption for ethanol production 
in the energy tax. | 


The President. Can we take one more 
question? 


[Governor Branstad indicated that he had 
testified on behalf of a coalition of Governors 
about ethanol before the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and expressed his concern 
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about what position EPA would take con- 
cerning ethanol. He requested that the Presi- 
dent watch the issue and ensure that ethanol 
production had an opportunity to compete. | 


The President. Yeah, I’ve noticed them 
doing that. [Laughter] Go ahead. 


Q. President Clinton, I’m a local small 
businessman and employ approximately 30 
people. And just to fet you shift gears for 
a second here, can you or would you please 
tell me something that can alleviate my con- 
cerns about the upcoming striker bill. I’m 
concerned that it will be detrimental not only 
to the small businessmen but to the economy 
in general, which again is going to directly 
affect the farmer. 

The President. Well, you know that I have 
expressed my support for the bill, and I knew 
you knew that or you wouldn’t have asked 
the question. I don’t have any idea of wheth- 
er it can pass the Senate or whether it will 
at this time. 

Here is the problem. Let’s just talk about 
the problem. For many years the Federal law 
was that strikers could not be permanently 
replaced if they went on strike once a group 
voted to unionize, if the allegation behind 
the strike was that there had been an unfair 
labor practice. But if it was just an economic 
strike, that is, if the strikers say, “We ought 
to be getting a better deal than we're getting, 
and we're Fighting over this contract,” that 
they could be permanently replaced. That 
gave the management of unionized firms a 
little more leverage in dealing with strikes 
where the argument was wages and benefits 
instead of, “They did something wrong to 
us. 


And it worked pretty well until the 1980's 
when the economy became more global and 
there was more pressure to keep down wages 
and benefits and when the public mood be- 
came decidedly more antiunion in the United 
States. The reason it worked pretty well is 
management had the right to do that under 
a court decision, but they never did it. I 
mean, it was unheard of. It never happened. 
For decades no strikes were just broken and 
people were run off on that account. 


Then in the 1980's it started to happen 
with some significant frequency, and that’s 
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what led to the pressure for the striker re- 
placement bill. There was almost a com- 
promise adopted in the—and let me just say 
that this gentleman’s question is related to 
something else. Very few small businesses in 
America are unionized. A lot of small busi- 
nesses believe that maybe they'd be more of 
a target for a union if people thought they 
could strike over wages and benefits. I per- 
sonally doubt that very much because of the 
relationships people have with their employ- 
ees in small business. But that’s really the 
fear, I think, behind your question. 


But where it is now is that it’s passed the 
House. They don’t have the votes in the Sen- 
ate yet, and we’re talking about whether they 
can get some sort of compromise to deal with 
the balance issue that I talked about. The 
people who are for it in the Congress—I 
don’t mean everybody that’s supporting it, 
but the people who are for it in the Congress 
have no interest in trying to make it either 
easier or harder than it is right now for peo- 
ple to organize themselves into unions. The 
question is whether that once the workers 
vote to join a union, the bargaining process 
plays out in a fair and balanced way. 


And so I think there will be a lot of debate 
in the next few weeks about whether some 
compromise along the lines of what they 
were talking about last time be passed to alle- 
viate some of the fears that you’ve expressed 
and still deal with the balance question that 
came up in the eighties. 


Governor Branstad. Mr. President, that 
will be the last question. We know that you 
have to get on to California and on to Japan 
yet in the next day or two. We certainly ap- 
preciate you, Mr. President, and you, Mr. 
Secretary, coming to Iowa this evening and 
showing your frankness and both of you 
showing that you are very farmer friendly. 
And so we appreciate that, and of course the 
crowd certainly appreciates that opportunity. 
We had some very frank questions, some very 
frank answers this evening, and I think that 
it was very pre em 9e And I think that from 
this as you go back to Washington you will 
have a better understanding and can serve 
the people even better and keep on serving 
the people as you have in the past. And thank 
you. 
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The President. Thank you very much for 
what you said. I’d like to say one thing in 
closing if I might. First, I have very much 
enjoyed being here, and I appreciate your 
taking some of your family time away on the 
Fourth of July to come out and visit about 
these farm issues. 

Second thing I'd like to say is I really wish 
I had more time to do a little town meeting 
about the larger economic issues like the one 
the young man raised about the tax issue. 

This is a very difficult time for this country. 
And a lot of the decisions that I have to make 
as President are not simple or easy. Before 
I became President I never raised any taxes 
from anybody to balance a budget or reduce 
a debt. I lived in a State that had a balanced 
budget law that made my chief budget officer 
a criminal if he let 3 months go by where 
spending outstripped revenues and where I 
literally had the power to cut spending once 
a week if I wanted to, to keep the budget 
in balance. And we did what we did while 
having one of the fifth lowest tax burdens 
in the country as a percentage of income. 
So this whole experience dealing with this 
deficit has been very painful to me. And I 
guess we split the difference, he and I did, 
on what we said. 

When I was running for President I said 
that I thought we ought to raise some taxes 
to pay the deficit down on upper income peo- 
ple but that we shouldn’t raise taxes on the 
middle class, and I meant it. When the deficit 
got written up $165 billion, the choice I had 
was to take the politically difficult decision 
in the short run to ask for a modest contribu- 
tion from middle class folks, cut as much as 
I could in spending without really getting 
into hurting older people on Medicare or es- 
sential investments in education, and take 
three-quarters of the money from the top 6 
percent of the income earners in the country, 
or stick with literally what I talked about in 
the campaign and risk not being able to do 
enough to really get interest rates down and 
try to get the economy going again. 

It’s a very tough call. It is not an easy call. 
But as you will see when you read in the 
papers about this trip I’m about to take to 
Japan, as tough a shape as we're in, we're 
doing better than Europe is. They're having 
negative growth. Japan’s got the slowest 
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growth they've had in 40 years. And all these 
people have been after us for 10 years to 
get our deficit down. They said, “If you'll get 
your deficit down, we'll do some things.” And 
together we can grow the world economy. 

So I’m doing the best I can, believe me. 
You may think I’m wrong, and maybe time 
will prove me wrong, but I’m trying to make 
the best decision I can to create jobs and 
incomes for the American people so that we 
come out ahead on this deal, not behind. It 
is a complicated, difficult time that the goal 
ought to be to ask every question in terms 
of: Is it good for jobs? Is it good for incomes? 
Will it help the economy to grow? Will it 
yon people to have security and health care 
and educating their children and to make this 
a stronger and better country? 

And on this, the Fourth of July, we’re al- 
ways going to have our partisan and philo- 
sophical differences, and that’s what makes 
this country wonderful. But if we can always 
keep that goal in mind, then when we differ, 
at least we'll be arguing about the right 
things. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Schneckloth farm. In his remarks, he referred to 
Iowa secretary of agriculture Dale M. Cochran 
and Iowa secretary of state Elaine Baxter. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6579—To Implement 
an Accelerated Tariff Schedule of 
Duty Elimination and To Modify 
Rules of Origin Under the United 
States-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement 

July 4, 1993 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On January 2, 1988, the President en- 
tered into the United States-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement (“the Agreement”). The 
Agreement and certain letters exchanged be- 
tween the Governments of Canada and the 
United States were approved by the Con- 
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gress in section 101(a) of the United States- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement Implementa- 
tion Act of 1988 (“Implementation Act”), 
Public Law 100-449. The Agreement en- 
tered into force on January 1, 1989. 

2. Section 201(b) of the Implementation 
Act grants the President, subject to the con- 
sultation and lay-over requirements of sec- 
tion 103(a) of the Implementation Act, the 
authority to proclaim such modifications as 
to which the United States and Canada may 
agree regarding the staging of any duty treat- 
ment set forth in Annexes 401.2 and 401.7 
to the Agreement as the President deter- 
mines to be necessary or appropriate to 
maintain the general level of reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous concessions with re- 
spect to Canada provided for by the Agree- 
ment. 

3. Consistent with Article 401(5) of the 
Agreement, I, through my duly empowered 
representative, on June 30, 1993, entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
Canada providing an accelerated schedule of 
duty elimination for specific goods of Annex 
401.2 to the Agreement. The consultation 
and lay-over requirements of section 103(a) 
of the Implementation Act with respect to 
such schedule have been complied with. 

4. Pursuant to section 201(b) of the Imple- 
mentation Act, I have determined that the 
modifications hereinafter proclaimed to ex- 
isting duties on goods originating in the terri- 
tory of Canada are necessary or appropriate 
to maintain the general level of reciprocal 
and mutually advaniageous concessions with 
respect to Canada provided for by the Agree- 
ment and to carry out the agreement with 
Canada providing an accelerated schedule of 
duty elimination for specific goods of Annex 
401.2 to the Agreement. 

5. Section 202(d)(1) of the Implementa- 
tion Act authorizes the President to proclaim, 
as a part of the Harmonized Commodity De- 


scription and Coding System, implemented 


by the United States as the Harmonized Tar- 
iff Schedule of the United States (“HTS”), 
the rules of origin set forth in Annex 301.2 
of the Agreement. Section 202(d)(2) of the 
Implementation Act authorizes the President 
to proclaim, subject to the consultation and 
lay-over requirements of section 103(a) of 
the Implementation Act, such modifications 
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to the rules as may from time to time be 
agreed to by the United States and Canada. 
I have decided, pursuant to an agreement 
entered into on June 30, 1993, between the 
United States and Canada, that certain modi- 
fications in the Agreement’s rules of origin 
for particular goods of the HTS should be 
proclaimed as part of the HTS. The consulta- 
tion and lay-over requirements of section 103 
of the Implementation Act with respect to 
such modifications have been complied with. 

6. Section 201(a) of the Implementation 
Act authorizes the President to proclaim such 
modifications to or continuance of existing 
duties, such continuance of existing duty-free 
or excise treatment, or such additional duties 
as the President determines to be necessary 
or appropriate to carry out Article 401 of the 
Agreement and the schedule of duty reduc- 
tions with respect to goods originating in the 
territory of Canada set forth in Annexes 401.2 
and 401.7 to the Agreement. 

7. Proclamation 6515 of December 16, 
1992, among other actions, provided for the 
continuation of previously proclaimed staged 
duty reductions on Canadian goods in the 
HTS provisions modified in Annex I to Proc- 
lamation 6515. An error was made concern- 
ing the staged reductions for HTS sub- 
heading 4421.90.95. Therefore, I have de- 
cided that it is necessary and appropriate to 
correct this error. 

8. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 2483), authorizes the 
President to embody in the HTS the sub- 
stance of the relevant provisions of that Act, 
of other acts affecting import treatment, and 
actions thereunder, including removal, modi- 
fication, continuance, or imposition of any 
rate of duty or other import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
604 of the Trade Act of 1974, and sections 
201 and 202 of the Implementation Act, do 
proclaim that: 

(1) In order to provide for an acceler- 
ated schedule of duty elimination for specific 
goods of Annex 401.2 to the United States- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement and to mod- 
ify the rules of origin for certain goods under 
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the Agreement, the tariff treatment provided 
for in the HTS for certain goods originating 
in the territory of Canada and general note 
3(c)(vii) to the HTS are modified as provided 
in sections A and B of the Annex to this proc- 
lamation. 

(2) In order to correct the continued 
staged duty reductions on Canadian goods 
provided for in HTS subheading 4421.90.95, 
the HTS is modified as set forth in section 
C of the Annex to this proclamation. 

(3) In order to implement accelerated 
elimination of the rate of duty otherwise ap- 
plicable under section 466 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to the equipments, or any part there- 
of, including boats, originating in the terri- 
tory of Canada and the expenses of repairs 
made in the territory of Canada upon U.S.- 
documented vessels (other than civil aircraft, 
as defined in general note 3(c)(iv) of the 
HTS), such equipments, parts (including 
boats), and expenses of repairs shall be sub- 
ject to duty at a rate of free, effective with 
respect to any U.S.-documented vessel arriv- 
ing in any port of the United States on or 
after the date specified in a notice by the 
United States Trade Representative and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

(4) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this 
proclamation are hereby superseded to the 
extent of such inconsistency. 

(5) The modifications made by para- 
graph (1) of this proclamation shall be effec- 
tive with respect to goods originating in the 
territory of Canada entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or after 
the dates set forth in sections A and B of 
the Annex to this proclamation. 

(6) The modifications made by para- 
graph (2) of this proclamation shall be effec- 
tive with respect to goods originating in the 
territory of Canada entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or after 
the dates set forth in section C of the Annex 
to this proclamation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
three, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5 p.m., July 6, 1993] 

NOTE: This proclamation and its annex were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 8. 


Remarks to the National Education 
Association in San Francisco, 
California 

July 5, 1993 


Thank you very much. Thank you for the 
warm reception you gave to the First Lady 
and to Secretary Riley. Thank you for inviting 
me back. 

You know, last year when we were in 
Washington I was out in the crowd over there 
by the Nebraska delegation. Where are the 
Nebraska teachers this year, over there? And 
where are the teachers from Arkansas? Over 
there. Thank you. Always a rowdy group. 
[Laughter] 

I want to thank all of you who teach our 
children, staff and schools, lead our commu- 
nities, and build our future. I am very grate- 
ful for the support you gave in the campaign 
of 1992, grateful for the support and the work 
you continue to do as we work our way 
through the changes this Nation has to make 
in the Congress and in the country. But most 
of all, I want to say at the outset, what I 
tried to say all along the way last year: Per- 
haps more than any person who ever sought 
this job, i spent my apprenticeship in the 
schools of my State, in the schools of this 
country, listening to teachers talking with 
children, learning from principals, trying to 
inspire people everywhere to work together 
for reform. And I want to thank you most 
of all for your clear and simple devotion to 
the work of teaching. 

While I was thinking about this speech, 
I received a quote from the novel, “The 
Prince of Tides.” Secretary Riley gave it to 
me. I want to give him full credit. He'll prob- 
ably have to take the blame for a thing or 
two along the way. [Laughter] But I love the 
“Prince of Tides”; it’s my favorite novel I 
guess I’ve read in the last decade or so. And 
the main character is a teacher named Tom. 
There’s a passage in the book that I remem- 
ber vividly where he’s asked why he chose 
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to sell himself short when he was so talented, 
and he could have done anything with his 
life. He replied, and I quote from Pat 
Conroy’s eloquence, “There’s no word in the 
language I revere more than ‘teacher’. My 
heart sings when a kid refers to me as his 
teacher, and it always has. I’ve honored my- 
self and the entire family of man by becom- 
ing a teacher.” 

I am delighted to be here with so many 
distinguished Californians, in addition to the 
teachers: Senator Boxer, Congresswoman 
Pelosi, Congressman Lantos, Congress- 
woman Anna Eshoo, Congresswoman Lynn 
Woolsey, Speaker Willie Brown, controller 
Gray Davis, secretary of state March 
Fong Eu, insurance commissioner John 
Garamendi, Mayor Frank Jordan, Brad Sher- 
man, and many others. To all those folks who 
are here in our administration and to Keith 
Geiger and all the people who work for you 
in Washington, I have a special word of 
thanks to the NEA for the gift of our Assist- 
ant Secretary for the Office of Education and 
Research and Improvement, Dr. Sharon 
Robinson, who is also here today. 

For the past 5 months all of us have been 
working hard with you to change our country 
and to build our future. The film that you 
so graciously i together shows some of the 
poe that has been made; the family leave 

ill; the motor voter bill; a tough ethics set 
of rules for the executive branch; one House 
of Congress having already passed finally a 
lobby reform bill that requires all lobbyists 
to register and to report what they spend on 
Members of Congress; and a campaign fi- 
nance reform bill that lowers the cost of cam- 
— and opens the airwaves to honest de- 

ate and reduces the influence of organized 
groups; a new environmental policy, which 
puts the United States at the head, instead 
of at the rear of the environmental move- 
ment that is sweeping the globe. We did re- 
verse the gag rule and the ban on fetal tissue 
research, which was undermining diabetes 
and Parkinson’s and other medical research 
so critical to the health and the welfare and 
the future of the United States. 

There is much more to be done. Soon we 
will pass the economic program. Soon we will 
begin in earnest an attempt to provide health 
security and to control health care costs and 
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to provide quality health care to every Amer- 
ican family. Soon we will have the Vice Presi- 
dent’s recommendations on how we can lit- 
erally reinvent our National Government so 
that we can reduce the amount of regulation 
and increase the empowerment we give to 
people at the local level and free up funds 
not only to bring our deficit down but to in- 
vest in people instead of the constant expan- 
sion of yesterday's Government. 

These things are very important. And al- 
ready, in spite of the fact that most Ameri- 
cans are still having a very tough time and 
are very insecure in this tough global econ- 
omy, the fact that our economic program is 
two-thirds home has led to a dramatic reduc- 
tion in interest rates, which has caused mil- 
lions of people to refinance their home mort- 
gages and save them a whole lot more money 
in lower interest than the middle class will 
be asked to pay to bring this deficit down 
and leave us some modest funds to invest 
in education and our future. 

We have already seen in 5 months nearly 
one million jobs added to this economy. It 
is not enough. It is nowhere near where we 
should be coming out of the so-called bottom 
of the recession, now nearly 2 years ago. But 
it is a beginning, and it indicates that we are 
moving along the right track. 

In a few hours I will be traveling to Tokyo 
to attend the annual summit of the world’s 
largest industrial nations. A foreign summit 
with all of its protocol, its interpreters, its 
communiques, seems awfully remote to most 
Americans’ lives and probably seems remote 
to the work most of you do in our schools. 
But in fact, the work that I will be doing 
in the next few days and the work that you 
do every day are closely related, for we have 
entered an era where the line between our 
domestic policy and our foreign policy has 
completely evaporated. 

Today I want to take a few moments to 
explain to you what this trip is about, how 
it relates to what you do, and the goals that 
we all share for our country. Like your work 
in the schools, this trip is about crafting our 
future. Its goals are our prosperity and secu- 
rity in a tough global economy. 

Forty-five years ago at the end of the cold 
war, President Harry Truman and a genera- 
tion of visionary leaders realized we had en- 
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tered a new age that demanded new policies 
and new institutions. They built NATO to 
deter Soviet aggression. They created inter- 
national financial institutions to help to re- 
build Europe and Japan and promote global 
economic growth. 

Now our generation after the cold war 
must create a new vision, new policies, and 
new agreements to enable the world’s nations 
to prosper. We cannot long continue to pro- 
mote democracy when Europe is having the 
slowest economic growth in 20 years, Japan 
facing the slowest economic growth in four 
decades, and America over 3 million jobs be- 
hind where we ought to be at this point in 
our development, still with the strongest 
economy of all these industrialized nations. 
We can do better, and we must. You think 
about every one of your schools with every 
financial problem you've got. If every Amer- 
ican who wanted a job had one, and we were 
growing this economy, the money would be 
there to pay our teachers, to invest in our 
schools, to give our kids a better life. 

A generation ago, our students prepared 
themselves for a working world dominated 
by large corporations and heavy manufactur- 
ing industries which competed with each 
other and the United States, but suffered no 
foreign competitors and could dominate the 
saarnitienel markets they chose to enter. 
Today they enter a high-tech information 
revolution spearheaded by flexible entre- 
preneurial firms, both large and small, that 
are networked through computers with their 
suppliers and their customers all around the 
world. They enter a world where everybody’s 
job, directly or indirectly, is affected by glob- 
al competition. In this economy, money and 
management and technology are incredibly 
mobile, and a nation’s well-being depends 
largely on the skills of its work force and the 
capacity of the people to adapt and be pro- 
ductive. 

A generation ago, students planned for 
lifetime careers with one company. Today’s 
graduates can expect to change jobs six or 
seven times in a lifetime, even if they stay 
with one company. Before they reach retire- 
ment, always in conjunction with other work- 
ers in the world, they will be in constant com- 
petition. And we must face the hard fact that 
many of the people with whom we compete 
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for the high-wage, high-growth jobs are uni- 
formly more thoroughly prepared to begin 
their work than our people are. 

The European Community will require 
fluency in two foreign languages for high 
school graduates by the year 2000. Germany 
has one of the most well-developed youth ap- 
prenticeship programs in the world. The 
rigor of Japan’s public school system is leg- 
endary. We know that we, too, have our 
strengths, and we know that we, too, are chal- 
lenged in ways that no other nation is. No 
other nation with which we compete for this 
future has so many diverse cultures, so many 
diverse ethnic groups, so many diverse reli- 
gious groups, and so many poor children that 
we are trying to educate all the way through 
high school. No other nation has anything 
like the system of higher education that we 
do, and we should be proud of that as well. 

But if you look at the challenges we face, 
if you look at the results faced here in Cali- 
fornia by big companies and trying to secure 
qualified employees, if you look at the chal- 
lenges faced by the children that go to school 
in this State in some of the toughest neigh- 
borhoods in America every day, we still have 
to say that these things can be challenges to 
us, but they can never be excuses. For the 
global economy is here to stay. We can’t wish 
it away. We can’t hide from it, and no politi- 
cal leader can promise to protect you from 
it. We simply have to compete, not retreat, 
and we have to do it while maintaining our 
position of world leadership. That means 
your job and my job are fundamentally inter- 
twined. And unless we both do it very well, 
this country cannot be what it ought to be. 

Now, there are people who believe that 
the situation is all bad and that our best days 
are behind us, and we're not going to do what 
we need to do. I think they're dead wrong. 
We are better positioned for this new world 
than most people think. The new economy 
is built on information and innovation. We 
are an innovative people with a passion for 
information technology that dates all the way 
back to the first telegraph and the first tele- 
phone and is ual today in millions of 
American homes. 

The new global economy is built on flexi- 
bility and constant change. We are a people 
whose open society and open political system 
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embrace change more energetically than any 
other nation. New global economy is based 
on interacting and doing business with the 
people all over the world, understanding 
their economies, their societies, and their 
languages. We are a nation of immigrants. 
We have two centuries of experience in 
building bridges across the lines of race and 
religions and cultures. One county in this 
State has people from 150 different racial 
and ethnic groups. We can meet the chal- 
lenges of the global economy, and we will. 

This new economy is based on high pro- 
ductivity. And after faltering in the seventies 
and the early eighties, our productivity 
growth is once again making America the 
high-quality, low-cost — in many 


areas. American automobiles in the last year 


have been regaining market share in the 
United States, something people thought 
would never happen. Why? Because they’re 
the best cars at the most reasonable price. 
And we can do that in many other areas. 

Of course, we have ag We still lose 


a stunning number of our children to pov- 
erty, to drugs, to violence. Too many of them 
simply never learn enough to compete and 
win. Too many, indeed, can barely function 
in a highly organized and flexible society. 

For more than a decade, our policies ig- 
nored these problems. We ran up huge def. 
cits, not to invest in our children and our 
future but huge deficits that mortgaged our 
future, weakened our economy. And all the 
while we actually reduced our investments 
in education and technology and the things 
that make a country strong. We mortgaged 
our future by rewarding speculation over sav- 
ings, by cutting taxes on the wealthy while 
we raised them on the middle class, by failing 
to invest in those things which really count 
in the long run. 

But we are turning that around. We are 
getting our house in order. We are putting 
the steel back into our competitive edge. But 
the job that the President has in doing this 
is no different than the job you have faced 
in your classroom hundreds, indeed, thou- 
sands of times if you've been a teacher long 
enough. A lot of people don’t want to hear 
what you have to say, to do what it takes 
to learn what they need to know. [Applause] 
Thank you. 
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How many times have you been in a class- 
room when you had to say something that 
was genuinely challenging and tough to a sin- 
gle student or to a whole class, and they 
would simply resist and resist and resist it. 
That’s what’s going on in this country today, 
isn’t it? Our people have been told what they 
wanted to hear for so long, instead of what 
it really takes to make it, that there is a natu- 
ral resistance, one which I understand and 
do not begrudge. For 12 years, voters have 
been spoon-fed pablum. They've been told 
that there was a free ride. There was a free 
ride. If only if we would cut somebody else’s 
program, if only we would blame someone 
else, you can have it all. You can have your 
lower taxes and all the projects you want, and 
we'll just cut it somewhere else. 

Well, the people of California know better. 
They know that we had to and we should 
welcome the opportunity to cut defense 
spending at the end of the cold war. But that 
means tough choices like closing bases and 
reducing contracts. And if there is no plan 
to invest in the people that are left behind, 
then an awful lot of unfair harm will be done. 
So if you’re going to make the tough decision, 
you have to level with the people, and then 
forge ahead to try to make something good 
happen. 

But I’ve heard all these siren songs about 
how “it’s spending, stupid.” Well, let me tell 
you something: In our budget, which cuts 
$500 billion from the deficit, half of it comes 
from spending cuts. We have a hard freeze 
on domestic spending over the next 5 years, 
even though we spend more money in some 
things you and I care about. We reduced de- 
fense spending as much as we should, and 
we have pushed the limit of that. We have 
cut and cut and cut the entitlements. We 
have cut the discretionary programs. We 
have cut the defense programs. 

And when this program came up in the 
Senate Finance Committee, a fair program 
that raises 75 percent of its money i the 
top 6 percent of the income-earners whose 
taxes were reduced in the 1980’s, and has 
$250 billion in spending cuts, over 100 cuts 
of $100 million or more—let me ask you a 
question that you can take home to the class- 
room of your community: The other side who 
kept screaming to America, “This is a tax- 
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and-spend program, and the only problem 
is spending,” had their chance to offer spend- 
ing cuts in the Senate Finance Committee. 
How many spending cuts do you suppose 
they offered over and above the tough cuts 
that I had taken out of agriculture al veter- 
ans and every other program? Zero, that’s 
how many. You couldn’t find them when it 
got to be specific. 

Let me tell you, for every $10 of deficit 
reduction in this plan designed to get interest 
rates down and spur growth, $5 comes from 
spending cuts; $3.75 from the upper 6 per- 
cent of American earners, as I said, whose 
taxes were lowered in the 1980's; $1.25 
comes from the great middle class with in- 
comes of between $30,000. and $100,000. 
Families under $30,000 are held harmless, 
and for the first time in the history of this 
country, if this program passes, people who 
work 40 hours a week and have children in 
their homes will be lifted out of poverty. 
That’s the best incentive to get off and stay 
off welfare I ever heard. That’s what’s in this 
plan, and those are the facts. 

I challenge you to embrace this issue with 
exuberance and joy and optimism. The only 
thing I question about the end of that beau- 
tiful film was when everybody said, “We've 
got to stick with the President, and it’s hard 
to change.” It was almost like a burden to 
carry. This is like teaching a new class to your 
students. This is no big deal. America will 
change if somebody will tell the people the 
truth instead of giving them the same old 
pablum. 

In spite of all the cutbacks, this budget 
does invest more, in Head Start, in immuni- 
zations, in family preservation, in college 
loans, in national service tuition grants, in 
school-to-work transition, in defense conver- 
sion, to help all those people in the Bay area 
that are going to lose their jobs because of 
base closings, and in new technologies to cre- 
ate new jobs for the 21st century to take up 
for all the defense cuts. It sure does, but we 
still maintain a freeze on overall spending for 
5 years because we’ve cut so much out of 
other things. 

Now, those are the facts. We need your 
help to get them out. But most importantly, 
we need America’s help to put this country 
on the right track. This deficit is like a bone 
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in our throat. It is keeping us from investing 
in our people, in our growth, and in our fu- 
ture. And you can help to take it out by ex- 
plaining to the American people what the 
facts are. This is not about labels and slogans. 
This is not about tax and spend. It’s not + ea 
borrow and spend, either, which is what 
we've been doing for the last 12 years. 

And it is not enough to reform our eco- 
nomic system. We must reform our schools, 
our welfare system, our health system, and 
our political system. We have to be about 
that, too. And we are. We have to do some- 
thing for all these people who have been hurt 
by the base closings and the defense contract 
cutbacks. Here in the Bay area, the people 
here took the hardest lick from this, the third 
round of our base closures. They and the 
people in South Carolina and the people in 
a part of New York were hardest hit. It is 
wrong for us not to do something for them. 
So we propose to spend over the next 4 years 
$5 billion to speed up the environmental 
cleanup, to give preference to job-creating 
strategies around these base closings, to train 
people, to empower communities, to let peo- 
ple rebuild their lives in a new peace-ori- 
ented society where we still value the people 
who won the cold war. It is worth the money. 
We have to do that. 

Now, what has all that got to do with edu- 
cation, and what has all that got to do with 
what I’m about to do? That is what I want 
to say to you in the last portion of my re- 
marks. 

I am leaving when I leave you to go to 
Tokyo to the G-7 summit. This will strength- 
en my hand, the progress we are making on 
the economic program. And every one of 
you, in lobbying your Members of Congress 
to support it, have helped that. Why will it 
strengthen my hand? Because for years 
American Presidents have gone to these 
meetings, and they have complained that 
other countries should open their markets to 
American goods, that os countries should 
trade with us more fairly. Do you know what 
the American Presidents have been told? 
“Don’t talk to us about that. Your deficit is 
so big it is distorting the global economy. It 
is mandating your big trade deficit. Your 
Government deficit is messing up the whole 
works. Don’t tell us to change until you 
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change.” Well, guess what? I’m going to be 
able to go for the first time in a decade and 
say, “We are changing. Now you must 
change, too. Work with us. Let’s put some 
jobs back into this global economy. We can 
create more jobs and have more economic 
growth if we can open everybody's markets 
and if we can et sa our economic poli- 
cies.” And now we'll be able to say, “You’ve 
been asking us to do this for 10 years. Here 
we are. Now help. Let's do it.” 

We cannot grow unless all the world 
grows. I will say again, Japan has its lowest 
rate of growth in decades. Europe has its 
lowest rate of growth in 20 years. Since 1987, 
over two-thirds of our new jobs have come 
from exports. Somebody has to be able to 
buy from us in order to create jobs that way. 
This is very important. And by helping us 
to = the economic program, you have 
made a contribution to that. 

I also want to say to you very frankly that 
I am going to challenge the other countries 
to work with us in a new cooperative effort 
to tackle the most troubling problem of this 
new era, and that is the stubbornly high rates 
of unemployment growth. There are Euro- 
pean nations that have had big economic 
growth and have still not been able to get 
their unemployment rate down below 9 per- 
cent. 

We're supposed to have been out of the 
bottom of our recession 2 years ago. And yes, 
we have nearly a million jobs in the first 5 
months of this year, but we're still over 3 
million behind where we ought to be based 
on historical trends. This is a global crisis. 
The wealthy countries, even when they be- 
come more productive, even when they 
grow, are having trouble creating new jobs. 
We need to know why. We need to ask new 
questions, and we need to find new answers. 
We have to do this. We owe it to you, to 
your families, and to the future of this coun- 
try. 
"Today I am announcing that I have asked 
my top economic and labor advisers to invite 
their counterparts from all these nations to 
come to the United States in the next few 
months to a meeting in which we search for 
the causes and possible answers for this stub- 
bornly high unemployment. There are things 
each of us can do within our Nation, and 
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we do it together, that will help us not just 
to grow the economy but to ensure that eco- 
nomic growth means more jobs for Ameri- 
cans and more jobs for the world. That is 
the way we have to do this, and this is a very 
important advance in the dialog going on 
among these countries. We've never really 
discussed this issue before, and we have to 
face it. I have called several of the other lead- 
ers of these other countries, and they are very 
enthusiastic because they're just as frustrated 
as I am that no matter what they seem to 
do for their economy, the jobs aren’t coming 
along. And I will say again, if everybody in 
every one of your communities who wanted 
to work had a job, we wouldn’t have half the 
problems we do today. 

Finally, I want to emphasize in this area 
one other issue. I’m not just going to a meet- 
ing of the top industrialized nations, I’m tak- 
ing my first foreign trip to Asia, to send a 
message that the Asian Pacific region has a 
very important role to play in your future. 
After the summit in Tokyo—thank you— 
(laughter|—I’m going to Korea as well. This 
region today is absolutely bursting with en- 
ergy and growth. Already, over 40 percent 
of our trade is with the Asian Pacific region. 
Last year it exceeded $120 billion and ac- 
counted for almost 2.3 million America jobs. 

Along with Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere, Asia is where we must find 
much of our growth in the next few years. 
In recent years, when we looked across the 
Pacific, we focused on our trade difficulties 
with Japan. Well, the trade deficit with Japan 
is real, unacceptable, and we’re working very 
hard to take some steps with Japan to deal 
with that. But our relationships with the Pa- 
cific for the most part are good for us, and 
we will benefit from them. 

We must never forget how much we've al- 
ready benefited from all the immigrants who 
have come to this Nation, many of them to 
this State, from all the nations of Asia. We 
can build on that for a brighter future. 

I want to lay out ways in which we can 
make our relationship with Japan, with 
Korea, and with these other nations stronger. 
I hope we will have a new global agreement 
on more open trade before the end of the 
year. I hope we can coordinate our efforts 
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with these countries because when we do 
that, it really affects jobs in your community. 

These kinds of policies are important, but 
they're not sufficient, and that’s where you 
come in. Our policies can open the door to 
new opportunities for the American people, 
but whether they can walk through the Se 
depends on whether they are educated and 
trained for the new global economy. Without 
the knowledge, without the skills, without the 
temperament, without the drive to capitalize 
on opportunities, America will still not be 
what it ought to be. 

One hundred years ago our Nation’s 
wealth was based on raw materials. Fifty 
years ago it was based on the huge capacity 
we had for mass production. Today it’s based 
on what our people know and what they can 
learn. That’s why the very best investment 
we can make is in the one resource that re- 
mains firmly rooted within our borders, the 
people who live in the United States of 
America. 

When I was a boy, education was touted, 
as it always has been, as America’s great 
equalizer. It is still that. But today, it is Amer- 
ica’s great energizer as well, the best change 
agent we can possibly have. It binds us to- 
gether, it draws our youngsters in, it moves 
them ahead, it builds their self-worth, it in- 
stills a sense of pride and civic responsibility. 
America’s public schools have been the cor- 
nerstones of progress for over two centuries, 
from the little red schoolhouses, to land grant 
colleges, to hundreds of community colleges 
that gave the children of working parents a 
chance to make something of themselves. We 
have seen what education can do. 

Now there are school-to-work programs 
launched in cities and suburbs and rural dis- 
tricts around the country that are giving peo- 
ple the real chance to compete for a lifetime. 
And now I go into educational settings, and 
I see people in their twenties, their thirties, 
their torties, their fifties, their sixties, some- 
times their seventies, learning anew for the 
challenges and opportunities they face. 

You know better than anyone else the im- 
mense challenges that you face in our schools 
because they have such ambitious goals and 
such difficult and challenging obstacles. No 
other nation, as I said before, tries to teach 
so many students from so many backgrounds 
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and cultures and languages. You shoulder our 
country’s hardest and most important work. 
That’s why we need to make sure that you 
and your schools are ready for the 21st cen- 
tury. That’s what the national education goals 
are all about, to ensure that every child en- 
ters school ready to learn, to get rid of drugs 
and violence and make our schools safe. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, our administration’s “Safe 
Schools Act” was introduced into the House 
and the Senate. It is a good beginning. We 
cannot expect the students of this country 
to reach high achievement when their very 
safety or the safety of their teachers is in dan- 
er. 

. In safe schools, we can make sure our stu- 
dents know what they need to know. We can 
make sure that our students lead the world 
in math and science achievement. We can 
make sure that we can compete in the global 
economy and live in the global village. As 
I head overseas, I’m reminded how much 
more we need to do. We need to give our 
students a thirst for exploration and a sense 
of widening horizons. As one college presi- 
dent puts it, we need to acquire global lit- 
eracy. Our students need to understand not 
only the meaning of democracy but the spirit 
of Japanese culture and the richness of Afri- 
can history. We need them to know more 
about foreign languages than just how to 
order in a restaurant. Foreign languages in 
this era aren’t simply a sign of refinement, 
they are a survival tool for America in the 
global economy. 

And while I have said repeatedly all across 
this country, the magic of education is what 
occurs in the classroom and what the parents 
give if they do their job, it is still clear that 
your National Government has a role to play 
and must be your partner. Our job is to pro- 
vide leadership, to set standards, to offer in- 
centives that will help States and local school 
systems chart their own path to excellence 
with responsibility and accountability from 
all in the system. Most of all, we can do that 
if we are your partners. And I believe that 
the president of this organization would say 
we have had the partnership I promised in 
the campaign of 1992, and we will continue 
to have it through the work of Secretary Riley 
and Secretary Reich at the Labor Depart- 
ment and our entire Cabinet. We want the 
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teachers of America to be the engines of re- 
form. And we are convinced that they will 
be. 

Our education agenda is ambitious, and its 
heart is Goals 2000, which enshrines into law 
the national education goals and world-class 
standards. We must reach them by the turn 
of the century. The legislation we need to 
make it happen, enshrining Goals 2000, is 
awaiting action now in both Houses of Con- 
gress. It has bipartisan support, thanks in 
large measure to the Herculian efforts of the 
Secretary of Education. 

Goals 2000 will give parents and students 
and teachers a clear assessment of classroom 
performance. It will encourage schools to be 
more creative in organizing classrooms, train- 
ing teachers, and motivating students. It will 
help students to prepare for work after grad- 
uation. It will provide funding to support the 
reform efforts that are blossoming all across 
America. It will mean that the investments 
we propose to make in Head Start and other 
early childhood programs, like immunization, 
will actually be able to bear fruits so that the 
gains from preschool will be able to be made 
permanent instead of being lost if we have 
the right sort of goals and the right sort of 
standards and the right sort of partnership 
and support. That is what we seek through 
Goals 2000. 

I intend to fight hard for this bill’s passage. 
And I intend to fight hard against anything 
that will water it down, weaken it, or divert 
it from its essential mission: partnerships 
with people at the State and local level. We 
cannot run the schools of this country from 
Washington, DC. We need to empower you 
to run them. 

I also want to mention our school-to-work 
initiative. Today half of America’s young peo- 
ple don’t go on to college. We know from 
now the census data in the 1980’s that every 
high school graduate who gets at least 2 years 
of post-high school education at least has a 
decent chance to get a good job with a grow- 
ing income, and that every high school grad- 
uate with less than 2 years of post-high school 
education or every person who drops out of 
high school has an excellent chance of being 
unemployed or getting a job with a declining 
income. I think it is clear what our course 


should be. Every student ought to finish high 
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school, every high school graduate ought to 
have at least 2 years of school-to-work transi- 
tional education and training so they can suc- 
cessfully learn for a lifetime. That has to be 
our objective. Our legislation forges a re- 
markable and heretofore unprecedented 
partnership between the Departments of 
Education and the Department of Labor and 
then working with people at the local level. 
We must do this. 

This is not a controversial issue. It may 
never blister across the headlines of America. 
But I’m telling you, if we want to raise the 
per capita income of Americans, we've got 
to make every worker literate, we’ve got to 
make everybody have the equivalent of a 
high school degree, and we've got to give 
— the chance to get at least 2 years of 
urther training. That will raise incomes and 
increase jobs in the United States. 

Now, my fellow Americans, as I leave you 
and head off to Japan, I want to say again 
that there is a common challenge that spans 
your work and mine. For the challenge we 
face in the global economy is about more 
than interest rates and trade balances and 
the challenge you face in your own class- 
rooms. It’s about more than discreet subjects 
and SAT test scores. The fundamental ques- 
tion of our time involves a matter of national 
character, the question of whether we will 
apply our heritage and values to the demands 
of a new and rigorous time. I am confident 
of the answer. I am concerned still that so 
many of our people seem to lack the same 
confidence. I know life is tough for most 
Americans, as much because it is uncertain 
as because of the real difficulties of the mo- 
ment. But both are real. Still there is no na- 
tion with more resilience, more creativity, 
more love for freedom and devotion to 
progress than the United States. So now it 
is time once again to show what we are made 
of. 

Yesterday in Philadelphia on the 217th an- 
niversary of the United States, I had the as- 
tonishing experience of being an American 
President sitting in the middle of the Presi- 
dent of South Africa and the president of the 
African National Congress, the President of 
a nation once known as the most vociferous 
symbol of apartheid in the world and the man 
who had been the symbol of the struggle 
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against apartheid, having lingered for 27 
years in jail as a political prisoner there to- 
gether to receive in common a political 
medal from the founding city of the United 
States of America because they put their dif- 
ferences behind them, agreed on elections, 
agreed on a nonracial democracy. And by 
next year we will have that in South Africa. 
Now, that, that is a symbol. That is a symbol 
of what people can do when they suspend 
their cynicism and they suspend their bitter- 
ness and they overcome their difficulties and 
they act on their beliefs. And what has that 
got to do with us? Because what is bringin 
them together are democratic ideals re 
in the American Constitution, a commitment 
to a bill of rights like the American Bill of 
_— to protect the rights of minorities as 
well as majorities and to enable people who 
are different to live in peace and to pursue 
progress. 

If we can inspire that in that country, how 
can we not still be a nation of builders and 
believers here at home. You and I are joined 
in common cause, and I believe we will suc- 
ceed. You in the classroom and me in my 
classroom. And so, now I go abroad grateful 
for your support, grateful for your commit- 
ment to our children, and more confident 
than ever that together we can do our jobs 
and make life for all Americans what it ought 
to be. 

God bless you, and God bless America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. at the 
Moscone Center. In his remarks, he referred to 
Brad Sherman, chairman of the State Board of 
Equalization, and Keith Geiger, president, Na- 
tional Education Association. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Executive Order 12854— 
Implementation of the Cuban 
Democracy Act 


July 4, 1993 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1-6, 7-39, 41-44), the Cuban Democ- 
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racy Act of 1992 (Public Law 102-484, sec- 
tions 1701-1712, October 23, 1992, 106 Stat. 
2575) (the “Act”), and section 301 of title 
3, United States Code, 

I, William J. Clinton, President of the 
United States of America, hereby order: 

Section 1. Implementation of the Act. All 
agencies are hereby directed to take all ap- 
propriate measures within their authority, in- 
cluding the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions, to carry out the provisions of the Act. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Department of 
State. The Secretary of State shall be respon- 
sible for implementing sections 1704, 1707, 
and 1708 of the Act. Responsibility for trans- 
mitting the certification required by section 
1707 and the report required by section 1708 
of the Act is delegated to the Secretary of 
State. 

Sec. 3. Functions of the Department of the 
Treasury. Except as provided in section 4 of 
this order, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be responsible for implementing sections 
1705(b)—(e) and 1706 of the Act, to the ex- 
tent that these sections pertain to trans- 
actions with Cuba. 

Sec. 4. Functions of the Department of 
Commerce. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall be responsible for implementing sec- 
tions 1705(b)-(e) of the Act, to the extent 
that these sections pertain to the exportation 
to Cuba from the United States or from a 
third country of goods and technology sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Sec. 5. Consultation. In consultation with 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce are 
hereby authorized to take such actions, in- 
cluding the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act and this order. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this order shall be 
deemed to affect any functions vested by law 
in the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 7. Effective Date. This order shall be 
effective immediately. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 4, 1993. 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:05 p.m., July 6, 1993] 

NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 6, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on July 7. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa in Tokyo, Japan 

July 6, 1993 


Prime Minister Miyazawa. I’m sorry to 
have kept you waiting. Now I would like to 
lead off with a brief explanation. I would like 
to, first of all, extend my warmest welcome 
to President Clinton and his entourage. And 
it also is, I believe, most meaningful that 
President Clinton has chosen Asia as the first 
overseas visit this time. Of course, his visit 
is for the summit meeting as well, but he 
will meet with President of Indonesia as well. 
And I mention, therefore, that I highly rate 
the fact that he has visited Asia this time and 
made the Japan-U.S. leaders meeting as well. 

Our relations, the Japan-U.S. relations are 
built on three pillars: security, global co- 
operation, and our bilateral economy. In 
April we said in Washington that we should 
be establishing a framework for our econ- 
omy, and both of us at the working level had 
been working on this, but time had lapsed. 
So I sent a personal letter to President Clin- 
ton, and today I also received a kind response 
to that personal letter. And we wanted on 
a working level to expedite their work on this 
matter as quickly as possible. And at the 
working level, both sides are working. Both 
of us are determined that a proper frame- 
work must be put in place. 

And in the summit meetings starting to- 
morrow, we've agreed that we shall cooper- 
ate with each other in bringing the summit 
meeting to a success. 

Mr. President, please. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
First of all, it’s very good to see Prime Min- 
ister Miyazawa again. We had a fine meeting 
in Washington in April at the White House, 
and I was honored to have the opportunity 
to come here and meet with the Prime Min- 
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ister before the beginning of the G—7 sum- 
mit. 

It bears repeating again that the United 
States has no more important bilateral rela- 
tionship than our relationship with Japan. We 
are strategic allies and our futures are bound 
up together. We have one of the world’s most 
important trading partnerships. We have an 
array of regional and global alliances. And 
our historic relationship, as it undergoes 
change, must also maintain some continuity. 
I have invested a lot in both the change and 
the continuity because I think they are ter- 
ribly important. And I was glad to have the 
opportunity to discuss a wide range of issues 
with the Prime Minister today. 

We discussed the need for a successful 
conclusion to the Uruguay round and our 
hope that we can agree, among the G-7 lead- 
ers, on market access, on a range of manufac- 
turing products. We discussed the need to 
pe, economic strategies of the world’s 
wealthiest economies in the hope of restoring 
some growth and job opportunities to our 
own people and to the global economy. 

We discussed the issue which the Prime 
Minister mentioned on the framework of our 
own relationships, and I'll have a little more 
to say about that. But before I do, I want 
to say something about our security relation- 
ship which too often is overlooked. 

I emphasized to the Prime Minister that 
the United States intends to maintain our 
forward military presence, our presence in 
Japan, our presence in Korea, and our secu- 
rity agreements in this area. We intend to 
maintain a full engagement in this region. We 
discussed some of the difficulties that we face 
here, but we feel confident, looking toward 
the future, that our security partnership, 
which has kept us free of war and which has 
maintained a strict nonproliferation approach 
in this region, can continue, and we hope 
that it will. 

I also expressed my support for the ex- 
traordinary work Japan has done in support- 
ing the process of reconciliation in Cam- 
bodia, in supporting United Nations efforts 
in Somalia and elsewhere. And I also want 
to say how much I appreciate the support 
that Japan has given to the efforts the United 
States has made with the G-7 to support de- 
mocracy and market reforms in Russia. I be- 
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lieve that we will see a very positive outcome 
to those common efforts here at the G-7 
meeting. 

The primary focus of our relationship was 
strengthening the economic relationships be- 
tween our two nations. We are moving away, 
I hope, from continued tension toward great- 
er shared benefits. The changes I seek in our 
relationship are not changes that I hope will 
benefit the United States at the expense of 
Japan but changes that I believe will benefit 
the people of both nations. We discussed this 
back in April. We discussed it again today. 

As the Prime Minister said, we reaffirmed 
our belief in the importance of creating a 
framework and establishing basic principles 
for our trading relationships. I remain con- 
vinced that we can conclude an important 
agreement on this issue. The negotiations 
have not been free of difficulty, but frankly, 
some significant progress has been made. 
And we agreed in our private meeting that 
our respective sides would continue to work 
in good faith and with real intensity during 
the next few days to see what we can do. 

The best way we can strengthen our his- 
toric friendship, as we must, is to make our 
trade and investment genuinely in the best 
interests of the peoples of both countries. I 
hope we will have more trade, not less, more 
openness, more growth, and more jobs in 
both Japan and the United States. And I be- 
lieve we can achieve that with the proper 
framework. 

Finally, let me say that it’s a great pleasure 
for Mrs. Clinton and I both to be back here 
in Japan. I came here several times when 
I was a Governor. I suppose, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, I won’t have quite the freedom of 
movement that I once enjoyed as a more pri- 
vate citizen, but on the other hand, I’m being 
treated to an enormous amount of Japanese 
hospitality, for which the United States is 
very grateful, and I look forward to the next 
few days. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. Thank you 
very much. Now questions, please. 


Framework Agreement 


Q. I would like to ask this question of both 
leaders. I understand from your remarks just 
now that you have not reached an agreement 
on the framework which is a matter of focus. 
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I wonder, on these matters of great conten- 
tion between Japan and the United States 
like the setting of targets with reduction of 
surplus, or on the Japanese side, there is a 
compromise idea for specific sectors, and I 
wonder if there has been any move closer 
to each other. If so, how far have you been 
able to move to each other? 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. Well, if you 
ask, have we not reached any agreement, that 
is wrong. Over the past several days, I myself, 
and President Clinton have exchanged letters 
and through that process, the working level 
of both sides, setting the target of the sum- 
mit, decided to finalize our work. And that 
exercise was conducted very intensively, and 
that effort is continuing. 

The President. Let me say that I agree 
with what the Prime Minister said. Late last 
week, after the sides had concluded the last 
round of negotiations without an agreement, 
the Prime Minister took the initiative and 
sent me a very thoughtful letter which 
reached out across the gap between our two 
positions. I then sant to that letter, and 
we concluded that both sides should go back 
to the table. That is where they are. 

Differences remain, but enough progress 
has been made that we believe they should 
continue to work during this critical period, 
and that is what they will do. And we have 
hopes. We don’t want to raise false hopes, 
but we have hopes. 

Q. Mr. President, in light of the possible 
pending changes in the Japanese Govern- 
ment, how crucial is it that this framework 
is reached at this summit? And how likely 
do you think that would be? And if I could 
also ask the Prime Minister if he could help 
Americans understand what the difficulty is 
that the Japanese have with the idea of nu- 
merical targets. 

The President. Let me say, if we can get 
an agreement, the sooner we get it the better. 
I have been very impressed over the last sev- 
eral days with the terrific amount of energy 
and engagement that Prime Minister 
Miyazawa has personally brought to these ne- 
gotiations and to the openness with which 
we have discussed these issues and the clear 
willingness of the Japanese Government and 
the Prime Minister himself to reach an agree- 
ment if we can in good conscience. 
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There are still issues which divide us. Even 
if we make an agreement, there will be some 
issues which divide us. But our purpose is 
to make progress in dealing with the enor- 
mous “tt imbalances and also with dealing 
with the need for our two countries to inte- 
grate our economic relationship so that both 
sides can benefit more. And I believe that 
it is possible. Conventional wisdom would 
have it that it would not be possible at such 
a political moment, but the Prime Minister 
has defied conventional wisdom. That does 
not mean that we will get an agreement. We 
don’t know that yet. But at least we are try- 
ing, and that’s I think a great credit to him. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. Well, both of 
our countries have a market economy. And 
even if the government wants to do this or 
that, that cannot be translated into reality in 
a market economy. That is what market econ- 
omy is about. 

Now, it is true that the Japanese current 
account surplus is too large, and we would 
like to somehow reduce this—work hard at 
reducing it. There is no doubt about it. But 
when it comes to suggesting that this surplus 
should be down to a certain percentage of 
GDP, you can’t control GDP itself. And also 
since the world trade is free trade, you can- 
not determine exports and imports. We can- 
not control either the denominator or the nu- 
merator. Therefore, we cannot do that. 
That’s a very simple reason. 

Any question from the Japanese side? 


Japanese Elections 


Q. I would like to ask this question of 
President Clinton, a question on Japanese 
politics. In your press conference in Wash- 
ington, DC, I think you expressed some hope 
and expectations for Japanese politics. Does 
that contain your expectations for a change 
in government? I wonder what sort of expec- 
tations you have of Japanese politics? 

The President. First let me say I wish I 
had been able to answer the previous ques- 
tion a little bit. We have a slight difference 
of view on that. But my views on the trade 
issue I think are well-known to the lady in 
orange. So there’s no point in bringing them 
up again. 

I’m glad you asked the question about Jap- 
anese politics. The United States takes no po- 
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sition, and I take no personal position on how 
the people of Japan should vote or will vote. 
That is a matter for them to decide. What 
I said and what I believe is that no matter 
how the vote comes out in terms of the dis- 
tribution of party preferences for seats in the 
Diet, this is a period of change and ferment 
in Japan. It is a period of change and ferment 
in the United States. It could hardly be oth- 
erwise. There is a global crisis of slow growth 
in the wealthiest countries. There is a global 
crisis of job growth in the wealthiest coun- 
tries. Many wealthy countries, even when 
they have economic growth, are not now cre- 
ating new jobs. 

There is a global feeling among all the de- 
mocracies of the world that there ought to 
be more political reform. There is a thirst 
for political reform in my country, in Japan, 
in South Korea, in virtually every major de- 
mocracy in the world. So you see these trends 
developing around the world. 

The point I wanted to make is that, no 
matter whether the LDP wins the election 
or there is some different or modified re- 
sult—however it comes out, this is already 
a period of change in Japan, and I would 
hope that that would be viewed with hope 
and not with fear by the Japanese people. 
That is a part of the process of democracy, 
and we can make it a good thing in your 
country as we are attempting to make it a 


good thing in ours. 
North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, last week in an interview 
with columnists in Washington, you ex- 
pressed your worst nightmare in Asian secu- 
rity questions would be a North Korea that 
would have the bomb and be willing to use 
it. And your second worst nightmare was a 
Pacific arms race that could lead to—you 
used the example of development of a nu- 
clear capability by Japan. Could you explain 
how you feel that might be brought about? 
And, Prime Minister Miyazawa, would you 
explain whether you believe that’s ever pos- 
sible under any circumstances, please? 

The President. Well, the two are related. 
I don’t think it would ever happen in the 
absence of the development of nuclear ca- 
pacity by North Korea and some retrench- 
ment by the United States. 
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I want to say again, the United States has 
no intention at this moment or in the future 
of weakening its security ties in the Pacific, 
not to Japan, not to South Korea. We intend 
to stay engaged, and the security commit- 
ments we have given with regard to nuclear 
and defense issues to Japan are as strong 
today as they have ever been. And they will 
so remain. 

I very much want North Korea to stay in 
the NPT and to fully comply with all the re- 
quirements of doing so. I think it is in the 
interest of North Korea to do so. I just simply 
was recognizing the fact that if North Korea 
did not do that, that would create a lot of 
difficulty and concern here in Japan. What- 
ever North Korea does, the United States will 
honor its commitments to our allies and 
friends in this region on the nuclear issue 
and on security issues generally. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. For Japan, if 
the peoples of the Democratic Republic of 
Korea acquire a nuclear weapon and also ac- 
quire launch capability, that in itself would 
be a direct threat. It will be a direct threat 
for Japan. I’m sure you will understand that. 
We have, obviously, no intention of produc- 
ing nuclear weapons, and therefore, we 
will—and definitely we’d be very concerned 
if we are to be exposed to that sort of threat. 

Thank you very much for the press con- 
ference. 


NoTE: The President’s 19th news conference 
began at 6:04 p.m. at the Iikura House. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this news conference. 


Remarks at a Reception for Japanese 
Leaders in Tokyo 


July 6, 1993 


Thank you very much. On behalf of Hillary 
and myself, I want to say how glad we are 
to be in Japan and how much we appreciate 
Ambassador and Mrs. Armacost inviting all 
of you to come here and to meet us. 

I want to keep my remarks brief because 
I hope we can have more time for personal 
visiting. I do want you to know that I just 
had a very good meeting with Prime Minister 
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Miyazawa, and we discussed a whole range 
of issues. I would say, the most important 
are that I was able to reaffirm the commit- 
ment of the United States to the security re- 
lationship that exists between our two nations 
and the continuing involvement of the Unit- 
ed States in a security relationship in Japan 
and Korea and across a whole broad range 
of issues that face us as a people. 

Secondly, we had a good discussion about 
our efforts at the upcoming G-7 summit to 
promote a higher rate of economic growth 
throughout the globe, to open more markets 
to trade through the Uruguay round, and fi- 
nally, to try to secure democracy and market 
reforms in Russia, something that Japan has 
been very helpful to the United States on 
and for which we are very grateful. 

And lastly, we discussed negotiations 
which are still ongoing in our attempt to es- 
tablish a framework of basic principles for 
a new agreement about our trading relation- 
ships. Perhaps we can have more to say about 
that in our personal conversations. 

The United States thinks it is absolutely 
critical for the imbalances to be reduced. We 
think it is in the interest of both countries 
for that to happen. We have worked very 
hard in our Nation on increasing our produc- 
tivity and our ability to compete in the last 
several years. And now, as you know, we are 
taking very, very strong steps to do what our 
Japanese friends have asked us for years to 
do, which is to bring down our Government's 
deficit. 

So we come here with an outstretched 
hand and the hope that all of the ferment 
and change and political debate going on in 
Japan will be a very positive thing for your 
people and for our relationship. Many of the 
issues you're debating from political reform 
to economic issues are also being debated 
in our country and, frankly, in most advanced 
democracies. I think this period of change 
should be viewed by all of us with hope, with 
the view that we’re going to make something - 
very good come out of it, not only in the 
election process but in the aftermath. 

And there is no more important relation- 
ship to the United States than our relation- 
ship with Japan. And I intend to keep it on 
a firm footing, and I hope that our relation- 
ship with all of you will contribute to that 
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and, most importantly, to the welfare of the 
people of Japan and the people of the United 
States. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:42 p.m. at the 
residence of U.S. Ambassador Michael H. 
Armacost. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at Waseda University in 
Tokyo 

July 7, 1993 


The President. Thank you very much. Mr. 
President, thank you for that introduction, 
I foolishly came out here without my ear- 
phones, so I don’t know what he said to make 
you laugh—[laughter|—or what he said 
about Robert Kennedy. So I should give a 
speech about how we need to train more 
Americans to speak good Japanese. Perhaps 
someday an American President will come 
here and give a speech to you in your native 
language. Then I will know we are really 
making progress in reaching across the bar- 
riers that divide us. 

It is a great pleasure for me and for the 
First Lady to be here at this distinguished 
university today. Waseda is a center of true 
academic excellence and a training ground 
for many of Japan’s most distinguished lead- 
ers. I am proud to be the first American 
President to visit here. 

But as has already been said, 31 years ago 
another American, whom I admired very 
much, Robert Kennedy, spoke in this hall. 
It was a very different time. The modern eco- 
nomics of Japan and Asia were just emerging. 
It was the middle of the cold war. Fierce 
arguments raged here, as in other nations, 
about where the future lay, with communism 
or democracy, with socialism or capitalism. 
On that evening in 1962, those arguments 
spilled onto this stage. When members of the 
student Communist movement heckled Rob- 
ert Kennedy, he challenged their leader to 
come up and join him. In his characteristic 
way, Kennedy transformed a diatribe into a 
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dialog and cold-mindedness into an open de- 
bate. 

That is what I hope we will have here 
today. The exchange that followed was heat- 
ed, but it demonstrated the best of the values 
of freedom and democracy that our two na- 
tions share. Three decades later, on this day, 
in this place, the times are very different, 
but no less challenging. The need for vigor- 
ous and open dialog remains. The time has 
come for America to join with Japan and oth- 
ers in this region to create a new Pacific com- 
munity. And this, to be sure, will require both 
of our nations to lead and both of our nations 
to change. 

The new Pacific community will rest on 


-a revived partnership between the United 


States and Japan, on progress toward more 
open economies and greater trade, and on 
support for democracy. Our community must 
also rest on the firm and continuing commit- 
ment of the United States to maintain its 
treaty alliances and its forward military pres- 
ence in Japan and Korea and throughout this 
region. 

Is it appropriate? I believe it is, to address 
these issues here in Japan. The post-cold-war 
relationship between our two nations is one 
of the great success stories of the latter half 
of the 20th century. We have built a vital 
friendship. We continue to anchor this re- 
gion’s security and to fuel its development. 
Japan is an increasingly important global 
partner in peacekeeping, in promoting de- 
mocracy, in protecting the environment, in 
addressing major challenges in this region 
and throughout the world. Because our rela- 
tionship has been built on enduring common 
interests and genuine friendship, it has tran- 
scended particular leaders in each country, 
and it will continue to do so. 

History has decided the debate that raged 
here in 1962, a debate over whether com- 
munism works. It didn’t. Its ruins litter the 
world stage. Our two nations have proved 
that capitalism works, that democracy works, 
that freedom works. Still, no system is per- 
fect. New problems and challenges con- 
stantly arise. Old problems deeply rooted in 
cultures and prejudices remain. To make the 
most of this new world, we both must 
change. As Robert Kennedy once noted, 
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“Progress is a nice word, but its motivator 
is change, and change has its enemies.” 

The cold war passed from the world stage 
as the global flow of information pierced the 
Iron Curtain with news of other ways of liv- 
ing. And the world moved steadily toward 
a more integrated global economy. Money, 
management, and technology are increas- 
ingly mobile today. Trillions of dollars in cap- 
ital traverse the globe every day. In one gen- 
eration international trade has nearly tripled 
as a percentage of global output. In the late 
1980's, increased trade accounted for well 
over half of the new jobs in the United States. 

Meanwhile there have been huge changes 
in the organization and the nature of work 
itself. We are moving away from an economy 
based on standardized mass production to 
one dominated by an explosion of customized 
production and services. The volume of in- 
formation is increasing at an astonishing rate. 
Change has become the only constant of life. 
And only firms that are flexible and innova- 
tive, with very well-trained people, are doing 
very well. 

The new global economy requires little ex- 
planation here in Japan. You have pioneered 
the modernization of Asia. Now from Taipei 
to Seoul, from Bangkok to Shanghai, Asian 
economies are growing at dramatic rates, 
providing jobs and incomes, providing 
consumer goods and services to people who 
could not have even dreamed of them just 
a generation ago. 

To be sure, Asia’s progress is uneven. 
There are still millions in abject poverty. 
Four of the world’s last five Communist re- 
gimes and other repressive regimes continue 
to defy the clear laws of human nature and 
the future. But the scenes of life in this re- 
gion paint an unmistakable picture of change 
and vitality and opportunity and growth. 

A generation ago in Singapore, bumboats 
floated up to the boat quay to unload their 
cargoes of produce and cloth which were 
sent out into a labyrinth of smoky shophouses 
and small family markets. Today such scenes 
are joined by those of container ships steam- 
ing into Singapore’s modern port, one every 
6 minutes, disgorging their goods into 
mechanized warehouses and modern super- 
markets. In China’s Guangdong Province, 
young entrepreneurs are leaving safe jobs in 
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state-owned enterprises to start their own 
companies. To describe their daring spirit the 
Chinese have coined a phrase that literally 
means “to plunge into the sea.” Such images 
help to explain why Asia likely will remain 
the world’s fastest growing region for some 
time. Its imports will exceed 2 trillion U.S. 
dollars. This growth will help to make a 
tripolar world driven by the Americans, by 
Europe, and by Asia. 

In years past, frankly, some Americans 
viewed Asia’s vibrancy and particularly Ja- 
pan’s success as a threat. I see it very dif- 
ferently. I believe the Pacific region can and 
will be a vast source of jobs, of income, of 
partnerships, of ideas, of growth for our own 
people in the United States, if we have the 
courage to deal with the problems both of 
our nations have within and beyond our bor- 
ders. 

Already over 40 percent of American trade 
is with this region. Last year, over 2.3 million 
American jobs were related to the $120 bil- 
lion we exported to Asia. Millions of Asian 
Americans in the United States today em- 
body our Nation’s devotion to family values, 
to hard work, to education. In so doing, they 
have helped to strengthen our cultural ties 
and our economic ties to this region. 

Today, our Nation is ready to be a full part- 
ner in Asian growth. After years of difficult 
transition, our private sector is embracing the 
opportunities and meeting the challenges of 
the global economy. Productivity is on the 
rise. Attempts to pierce overseas markets are 
more intense than ever. Many of our manu- 
facturing service and financial firms are now 
the high-quality, low-cost producers in their 
fields. 

At last, our governmental sector in the 
United States is also moving in the right di- 
rection. After years of being urged by Japan 
and by other nations to do something about 
the massive American budget deficit, we are 
on the brink of doing something about it. 
After years of being urged to do somethin 
about improving our education system an 
making our manufacturing and other sectors 
more productive and more competitive, we 
are doing something about it. 

We are nearing the adoption of a bold _ 
to reduce our public deficit by $500 billion 


over the next 5 years and to increase our in- 
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vestments in education, in technology, and 
in new jobs for the American people. We 
are moving to reform our health care system, 
the world’s most expensive, to control costs 
and provide quality care to all of our people. 
We are moving to give incentives to the mil- 
lions of Americans who live in poverty so they 
will move from poverty into middle class 
working lives. We too are moving to reform 
our political system, to reduce the cost of 
our political campaigns and the influence of 
lobbyists on our lawmakers. We are moving 
to face one of our most painful social prob- 
lems, high rates of crime and violence, with 
new initiatives to put more police officers on 
our streets, give better futures to our young 
people in depressed areas, and keep guns out 
of the hand of dangerous criminals. 

But it is not enough for the United States 
to change within. To increase the jobs, raise 
the incomes, and improve the quality of life 
of the American people, we must also change 
our relationships with our partners and ask 
them to do the same. 

Our first international economic priority 


must be to create a new and stronger part- 
nership between the United States and 
Japan. Our relationship with Japan is the cen- 
terpiece of our policy toward the Pacific 
community. Our two nations account for 
nearly 40 percent of the world’s — Nei- 


ther of us could thrive without the other. Pro- 
ducers in each of our countries are consum- 
ers for firms in the other. 

We are also joined in our efforts to address 
global economic problems. We work closely 
in an effort to move toward a new trade 
agreement. And I hope Japan will join in the 
initiative I proposed just 2 days ago in San 
Francisco: a meeting of the senior G-7 eco- 
nomics and labor and education advisers to 
look into a new problem with the global 
economy, stubbornly persistent unemploy- 
ment in the richest nations of the world, even 
where there is economic growth, rooted in 
the inability of so many of these nations to 
create new jobs. 

The economic relationship we have has al- 
ways benefited both our nations. Americans 
buy huge volumes of Japanese products. 
American companies in Japan employ thou- 
sands of your citizens. Joint ventures be- 
tween Japanese and American enterprises 
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advance the economic and other interests of 
soa in both nations. Japanese companies 

ave opened many manufacturing firms, 
sales offices, and other facilities in the United 
States. In the 1980’s when my country went 
on a huge debt binge, massively increasing 
public and private debt, Japanese purchases 
of much of that debt helped to keep our 
economy going and helped to prevent our 
interest rates from exploding. 

Still, our economic relationship is not in 
balance. Unlike our relations with all other 
wealthy nations, we have a huge and persist- 
ent trade deficit with Japan. It usually ex- 
ceeds $40 billion, with a deficit in manufac- 
turing products in excess of $60 billion in 
spite of the fact that in recent years our man- 
ufacturing productivity has increased very 
greatly. 

It is impossible to attribute this trade im- 
balance solely to unfair Japanese barriers, 
from governmental policies to a unique dis- 
tribution system. Indeed, it is in part simply 
a tribute to Japanese abilities to produce 
high-quality, competitively priced goods and 
to the skill of Japanese businesses in piercing 
sO many overseas markets, including our 
own. Yet, it is clear that our markets are more 
open to your products and your investments 
than yours are to ours. And it is clear that 
governmental policies consistently promoting 
production over consumption, exports over 
domestic sales, and protections of the home 
market contribute to this problem. The trade 
deficit is on the rise this year even with the 
market rise of the yen against the dollar. 
Though American purchases of Japanese 
products have remained fairly constant, Japa- 
nese purchases of American products have 
dropped markedly as a consequence of slow 
growth here in your economy with no offset- 
ting government policies to stimulate de- 
mand. 

This problem has, as all of you know, 
fueled resentment in our country both from 
workers and from businesses who have 
worked hard to streamline their operations, 
reduce labor costs, and increase productivity 
and now want the benefits that can only 
come from being able to compete and win 
in a global economy. Our people understand 
when our Nation has a las trade deficit 
with an emerging economy like China. The 
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same was true just a few years ago with Korea 
and Taiwan. But both those nations have 
moved closer to trade balance with the 
United States as they have become more 
prosperous. The same has not happened with 
Japan. 

This persistent trade imbalance has not 
just hurt American workers and businesses, 
it has hurt the Japanese people. It has de- 
prived you as consumers of the full benefit 
of your hard and productive work. For exam- 
ple, partly because of restrictive economic 
policies, the average Japanese family pays 
more than twice as much of your income for 
food as the average American family. And 
many other consumer products are far, far 
more expensive here than elsewhere, with 
these differentials going far beyond what can 
be accounted for by the transportation costs 
of bringing products to this market. 

Our relationships with Japan have been 
durable not only because of our security alli- 
ance and our political partnership but be- 
cause our economic relationship has actually 
served our interests and yours. I believe we 
must change this economic interest to im- 
prove the lives not just of the American peo- 
ple but of the Japanese people as well. It 
would be wrong for me to come here as 
President to ask you to embrace changes that 
would only benefit the people who live in 
my country. I believe that the changes I ad- 
vocate will benefit both of us, or I would 
not be here pushing them. 

During my April meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Miyazawa, we agreed to build a new 
framework for trade on macroeconomic, sec- 
toral, and structural issues. Now, I don’t 
know how that translates into Japanese, but 
the average American has no idea what that 
means. [Laughter] What it means is that we 
are going to try to deal honestly with the dif- 
ferences we have over our nations’ economic 
policies. We want to talk about the specific 
sectors of the economy where we believe that 
more trade is warranted. We want to talk 
about structural differences between our two 
countries that operate as effective barriers to 
finding greater balance and greater volume 
of trade. Our governments have made 
‘ep in these last few days in crafting the 

asic principles of this new framework. And 
we will persist until we can produce a sound 
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agreement that is in the interests of people 
in both countries. 

What the United States seeks, let me make 
clear, is not managed trade or so-called trade 
by the numbers but better results from better 
rules of trade. Openness like this cannot sim- 
ply come from pressure from the United 
States. That is one reason I wanted so much 
to be here with you today. A new openness 
can only come ultimately when Japanese 
leaders and Japanese citizens recognize that 
it is in your interests to pursue this course. 

So today I would send this message to all 
of you and to the people beyond the walls 
here in this hall: You have a common cause 
with the people of America, a common cause 
against outdated practices that undermine 
our relationship and diminish the quality of 
your lives. The ideas I propose are beneficial 
to both of us because they will increase the 
number and lower the costs of the products 
you are able to buy, the services you are able 
to access, and they will thereby reward the 
work, the education, and the skills that you 
bring to daily life here in Japan. You are enti- 
tled to no less, and it will be a part of your 
role as a great nation for the foreseeable fu- 
ture to have that sort of open relationship. 
We should take these steps together for our- 
selves and for future generations. I am opti- 
mistic that the people of Japan and the peo- 
ple of the United States can hear the same 
message and move toward the same goal. 

Japan has, after all, a proud heritage of 
embracing bold change when the times call 
for it. Much of the success you have enjoyed 
in recent years comes from a phenomenal 
ability to adapt to the changing contours of 
the global economy. And over 120 years ago, 
the leaders of the Meiji Restoration em- 
barked on a series of rapid and successful 
initiatives that transformed a feudal Japan 
into a modern society, making it more open 
to the West and the broader world, without 
sacrificing the uniqueness of the Japanese 
culture. 

On this campus today, there is a statue 
honoring one of the great statesmen of that 
period, this school’s founder, Count Okuma. 
In his exhaustive narrative of the Meiji Res- 
toration, Okuma attributes the period’s re- 
forms, and I quote, to “thoughtful and far- 
sighted Japanese leaders.” And he concludes, 
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“Even as the spirit of liberality has animated 
the Japanese race during the past half-cen- 
tury of its remarkable progress, so it will ever 
= its march along the paths of civilization 
and humanity.” To keep the country’s doors 
wide open is a national principle to which 
Japan has attached the greatest importance 
from its earliest days. I believe and hope that 
spirit still prevails and that a stronger Japan- 
U.S. economic relationship, driven by mutual 
wisdom, can power our new Pacific commu- 
nity well into the next century. 

The second building block of that commu- 
nity must be a more open regional and global 
economy. That means that together we must 
resist the pressures that are now apparent 
in all wealthy countries to put up walls and 
to protect specific markets and constitu- 
encies in times of slow growth. We must re- 
sist them because the only way wealthy coun- 
tries can grow richer is if there is global eco- 
nomic growth and we can increase trade with 
people who themselves are growing more 
prosperous. An essential starting point is the 
successful completion of the Uruguay round 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. I am committed to doing that by the 
end of this year, and I hope that your govern- 
ment is also. I believe we should also work 
to reduce regional trade barriers. That is 
what we in the United States are attempting 
to do in negotiating an agreement with Mex- 
ico and Canada not to close North America 
to the rest of the world but to open it up. 
And perhaps we should consider Asian-Pa- 
cific trading areas as well. 

The most promising economic forum we 
have for debating a lot of these issues in the 
new Pacific community is the Organization 
for Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation, 
APEC. The 15 members of APEC account 
for nearly half of the world’s output and most 
of the fastest growing economies. This fall, 
we will host the APEC ministerial meeting 
in Seattle. I will speak at that meeting to sig- 
nal America’s engagement in the region. But 
I hope we can go beyond it. I am consulting 
with the leaders of APEC at this moment 
on a proposal that they join me in Seattle 
in an informal leadership conference to dis- 
cuss what we can do to continue to bring 
down the barriers that divide us and to create 
more opportunities for all of our people. In 
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addressing common economic challenges we 
can begin to chart a course toward prosperity 
and opportunity for the entire region. 

Of course, the purpose of meetings like 
this is not simply more meetings and commu- 
niques, it is to improve our people’s lives, 
not just the lives of those who dash around 
financial districts in Tokyo or New York with 
cellular telephones in their pockets but the 
millions of people in my country and the bil- 
lions of people on the Earth who work hard 
every day in factories and on farms simply 
to feed their families and to give their chil- 
dren a better life than they have enjoyed. 
It will make a world of difference to them 
if our leaders can set pro-grow policies, dis- 
mantle trade barriers, and get government 
out of the way. Expanded trade and more 
open economies will not only enrich people, 
they also empower them. Trade is a revolu- 
tionary force that wears down the founda- 
tions of despotic rule. The experiences of the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Korea, and others prove 
that the move toward more open economies 
also feeds people’s hunger for democracy and 
freedom and more open political systems. 

This then should be our third priority in 
building a new Pacific community: to support 
the wave of democratic reform sweeping 
across this region. Economic growth, of 
course, can occur in closed societies, even 
in repressive ones. But in an information age, 
it cannot ultimately be maintained. People 
with prosperity simply crave more freedom. 
Open societies are better able to address the 
frictions that economic growth creates and 
to assure the continuance of prosperity. A 
free press roots out corruption, even though 
it sometimes aggravates political leaders. The 
rule of law encourages and protects invest- 
ments. 

This spread of democracy is one of the best 
guarantees of regional peace and prosperity 
and stability that we could ever have in this 
region. Democracies make better neighbors. 
They don’t wage war on each other, engage 
in terrorism, or generate refugees. Democ- 
racy makes it possible for allies to continue 
their close relations despite changes in lead- 
ership. Democracy’s virtues are at the core 
of why we have worked so hard to support 
the reforms and the reformers in Russia, 
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which is now on a path toward becoming one 
of the Pacific’s great democratic powers. 

The movement toward democracy is the 
best guarantor of human rights. Some have 
argued that democracy is somehow unsuited 
for Asia, or at least for some nations in Asia, 
that human rights are relative and that they 
simply mask Western cultural imperialism. I 
believe those voices are wrong. It is not 
Western urging or Western imperialism but 
the aspiration of Asian peoples themselves 
that explain the growing number of democ- 
racies and democratic movements in this re- 
gion. And it is an insult to the spirit and 
hopes and dreams of the people who live 
here to assert that anything else is true. 

Each of our Pacific nations must pursue 
progress while maintaining the best of their 
unique cultures. But there is no cultural jus- 
tification for torture or tyranny. We refuse 
to let repression cloak itself in moral relativ- 
ism, for democracy and human rights are not 
occidental yearnings, they are universal 
yearnings. 

These, then, are the economic essentials 
for this new Pacific community, one in which 
most of you, being so much younger than 
I am, will spend far more of your lives in 
than will I. A better U.S.-Japan relationship, 
more open economies and trade, more 
democratic governments, these things will 
make your lives better. I will pursue these 
goals vigorously. You will see that commit- 
ment reflected in what our administration 
does. Together we can make this decade and 
the coming century a time of greater security, 
democracy, prosperity, and personal, family, 
community, and nation empowerment. 

So today, on this holiday of Tanabata, a 
holiday of joining together and hopeful wish- 
es, let us wish for a new Pacific community, 
built on shared effort, shared benefit, and 
a shared destiny. Let us write out our bright- 
est dreams for our children on pieces of 
paper as bright and differently colored and 
numberless as are the peoples of the Asian- 
Pacific region. In the spirit of this holiday, 
let us fly those dreams from bamboo poles 
that are as high as our hopes for the era, 
and then, together, let us dedicate ourselves 
to the hard work of making those dreams 
come true. Senator Kennedy was right when 
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he said that change has its enemies. But my 
friends, we can make change our friend. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, I’m going to take some questions, 
and I think I’m supposed to go down here. 
So I will try to go down there without break- 
ing my leg, and then we'll take some ques- 
tions. 

Japanese Imperial Family 

Q. Thank you for giving me a chance to 
ask you a question today. The wedding cere- 
mony of the Crowned Prince and the Prin- 
cess Masako Owada was held recently. What 
did you think of the ceremony? And also, 
what do you think of the Imperial Family, 
which you don’t have in the United States? 

The President. Well, the Imperial Family 
is an important part of your culture. We do 
not have one in the United States, as you 
know. That’s because when we broke off 
from England, they had a king, and so we 
thought we had to ort differently. So we 
elected our Presidents, and then over 100 
years later we decided they could only stay 
for 8 years. And then when times got tough, 
most of them found it was difficult even to 
stay 8 years. 

But let me say, I’m very interested in the 
Imperial Family. We followed the marriage 
with great interest, my wife and I, and dis- 
cussed the marriage and how impressed we 
were with the Princess and with the devotion 
of the Prince who pursued her. I have invited 
the Emperor and the Empress to visit the 
United States next year, and we are hopeful 
that they will come sometime in the late 
spring or the early summer and that they will 
have a very good trip. We are eager to receive 
them. 

Q. Thank you very much. 


Iraq and Bosnia 


Q. With regard, Mr. President, to the Iraq 
retaliatory attack. Of course, this took place, 
and there was no military mobilization that 
took place on the part of Iraq. However, this 
attack did take place. And I’m just wondering 
what your thoughts are on this situation. 

The President. You mean the attack that 
I ordered on Iraq? 

Q. With regard to this attack, of course, 
there are criticisms that are launched by the 
Middle Eastern countries that perhaps this 
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might be a discriminatory measure that was 
taken by the United States society which still 
has as the majority the white people. And 
in the United States, of course, despite that 
fact, it’s an ethnically mixed group of people 
who live there, and you have your own spe- 
cial situation. However, there is this criticism 
that has been launched by the Middle East- 
ern countries that this is, in fact, nationalism 
where, perhaps, discrimination on the part 
of the United States against Iraq. And then, 
of course, there is also the issue of the ethnic 
cleansing that is taking place in Bosnia that 
I would also like to have you address. 

The President. First, let me talk about 
Iraq, and then I will discuss the other issues. 
There was no discrimination involved. Our 
intelligence and law enforcement agencies 
conducted an investigation on the people 
who were arrested in Kuwait and fat 
with bringing in a very dangerous bomb for 
the purpose of assassinating sd President 
Bush because of actions he took as President 


in the Gulf war. I was advised that they be- 
lieve that that in fact occurred, that a plan 


devised by the Iraqi Government was at- 
tempted to be carried out in Kuwait to kill 
former President Bush with a bomb that had 
a lethal radius of about 400 yards. That is, 
it could have killed people within 400 yards 
around where it exploded. So I took what 
I thought was appropriate and perfectly legal 
retaliatory action, basically as a deterrent to 
further behavior of that kind. It had nothing 
to do with any racial or religious distinction. 
And indeed, Iraq’s closest neighbors, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, applauded the action that 
was taken. 

Secondly, with regard to Bosnia, the Unit- 
ed States has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in humanitarian aid. It is prepared to 
do more and advocated, along with the 
nonaligned nations and most of the Muslim 
nations of the world, lifting the arms embar- 
go on the Bosnian Government and giving 
the Bosnian Government time to implement 
the arms embargo with standby air power. 
That position did not prevail in the United 
Nations because others were against it. That’s 
what I thought the right thing to do was. 

The United States also was involved in 
helping people in Somalia. We were actively 
involved in the agreement announced just 
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last weekend to restore Father Aristide to 
Haiti within 4 months. 

There was no racial or religious or ethnic 
discrimination involved in the Iraqi action. 
It was, I believe, clearly the right thing to 
do. But we are reaching out to Muslim peo- 
ples all across the world with our friendship 
with Turkey, our friendship with many of the 
newly independent states of the former So- 
viet Union, and elsewhere, people who share 
our values. We respect their religious and 
their cultural traditions. We want stronger 
ties. And I very much hope that the 
multiethnic government in Bosnia can sur- 
vive. 


Q. Thank you. 
Korean Reunification 


Q. I am a student, Mr. President, from 
South Korea, and I would like to ask you 
a question about the Korean Peninsula. As 
you are aware, sir, South Korea and the 
DPRK are, in fact, not reintegrated. We are 
the last two states in the nation that need 
to be reintegrated. And I’m wondering if you 
have any prospects, if you have any thoughts 
on when the reintegration of South Korea 
and North Korea might take place. 

The President. Well, I think that that is 
a matter for the Korean people themselves 
to decide. And we will obviously support the 
decision that they make. I have to tell you 
that my hopes for an early reintegration have 
been dampened somewhat by the recent 
controversy over whether North Korea would 
withdraw from the NPT regime, not allow 
the international inspectors to continue to in- 
spect the sites to ensure that North Korea 
does not become a nuclear power. That 
would be a very grave development, not just 
for South Korea but for Japan as well and 
for all of Asia. 

I think the most important thing I can do 
as President to speed the day of reunification 
on terms that are humane and decent and 
honorable is to maintain a strong presence 
in the area, to honor our security commit- 
ments, and to do everything I can to deter 
the development of nuclear potential in 
North Korea. These two nations should unite 
again based on shared culture and family ties 
and common economic interests and a com- 
mon interest in a peaceful future, not trying 
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to be a nuclear power at a time when Russia 
and the United States, for example, are trying 
to reduce their nuclear arsenals. We need 
fewer nuclear weapons, not more. That’s one 
reason I announced that we would not re- 
sume nuclear testing a few days ago, in the 
hopes that we could, together with the other 
nuclear powers, continue to discourage the 
development of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction. 


Human Rights 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned the im- 
portance of human rights, and I understand 
that recently you’ve submitted some inter- 
national conventions to the Senate for con- 
sideration, including the convention on tor- 
ture. Does this indicate a change in policy 
from previous administrations concerning 
human rights, and do you have any plans to 
submit any other human rights conventions 
to the Senate? 

The President. Well first of all, I want 
to see how we do with the ones we submit- 
ted. I think they will be ratified. I wouldn’t 
rule out the submission of others. It does rec- 
ommend a change in policy. Our administra- 
tion has been very forceful in its advocacy 
of human rights. The Secretary of State gave 
a very eloquent speech in Vienna recently 
advocating the universality of human rights 
and rejecting the idea that there were some 
cultural relativism involved. And I think you 
can look forward to the United States stand- 
ing up for human rights on every continent, 
in every way that we possibly can. I will say 
that it is very rare for me to have a discussion 
with any leader from any other country in 
which I do not bring the subject up. And 
we work at it steadily every day. 

Q. We will end this program because of 
your schedule. 

The President. I would stay all day if I 
could. I like this. 


Hillary Clinton and the Role of Women 


Q. In Japan there are many people who 
think that women should not work, have a 
job, especially after marriage. But in the 
United States, I heard that feminism is more 
accepted in people, and there is less discrimi- 
nation. Actually, there are many working 
women like Mrs. Hillary Clinton. And then 
I want to ask you two questions. How do 
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the American people think about Mrs. Hil- 
lary Clinton acting or making political 
speeches in official situations? And second, 
what do you yourself think of her as your 
political partner? 

The President. Well, first of all, most 
American women, even with young children, 
are in the work force now. More than half 
of them, even with children under 6, are in 
the work force. That presents us with a great 
source of wealth and talent to strengthen 
America. It also presents us with challenges, 
providing adequate care for the children, try- 
ing to provide adequate time for the parents 
to be with the children. After all, raising chil- 
dren is still the most important work of any 
society, and it should not be minimized. But 
I strongly believe that women should have 
equal opportunities with men in all areas. We 
have many women in the United States Sen- 
ate, we have many women Governors of 
States, and someday before long I think we'll 
have a woman President. 

As you noted, my wife is a lawyer. We're 
both lawyers, and most people who know us 
think that she is the real lawyer in our family. 
So I like it when she gives political speeches, 
when she works as i is now as the head 
of our task force to reform our health care 
system. I asked her to do it because I thought 
she had more ability than anyone else I knew 
to do that job. And if we get that done for 
the American people, that will be perhaps 
the most important social reform in America 
in a generation. And so I think I would be 
irresponsible as the President of the United 
States not to use the talents of someone I 
know can serve the American people. It’s 
very simple to me; it’s a straightforward 
thing. 

Now, having said that, this issue is still— 
it’s not as controversial perhaps as in Japan, 
but it’s still a controversial issue at home. 
There are still people who have some res- 
ervations about the role of women in various 
areas of our life. There are still people who 
have certain reservations about whether a 
spouse of a political leader should make 
speeches, have opinions that are expressed, 
and do this kind of work. I might say that 
most of the people who say that my wife 
shouldn’t be doing this really disagree with 
our position. They’re saying she shouldn’t be 
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doing this, but most of them just don’t agree 
with what we’re trying to do. So there is some 
controversy in the United States about it, but 
I think most people, and I know most 
women, respect the fact that the First Lady 
is functioning as a full citizen and as a part- 
ner, as a part of this administration. | am 
ultimately responsible for the decisions that 
the President must make. There are all kinds 
of things that we never even talk about. But 
to ask her to do something she is clearly com- 
petent and able to do seems to me is the 
right thing to do for America. 

If you look at the population trends in 
Japan, your rather low birthrate but your 
phenomenally high life expectancy, so that 
most Japanese couples will have literally dec- 
ades after their children have left the home, 
it seems to me that your country will have 
to take advantage of the brains and the edu- 
cation and the skills and the capacities of 
women in order to be what you ought to be 
and do what you have to do. I think you will 
have to do that. 

Q. Thank you very much. 


The President. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:29 a.m. at Okuma 
Hall. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Carlo Azeglio 
Ciampi of Italy in Tokyo 

July 7, 1993 - 


The President. Good morning. I have just 
finished my first personal meeting with 
Prime Minister Ciampi, and I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. The close ties between the United 
States and Italy will stand us in good stead 
as we try to meet the common challenges 
that we face. I told the Prime Minister that 
I admire very much the economic reforms 
and the political reforms that he and his gov- 
ernment are undertaking and the impressive 
results they are producing. 

I also mentioned that in appointing one 
of the United States finest professional dip- 
lomats, Mr. Reg Bartholomew, Ambassador 
of Italy, I have tried to send a signal of the 
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enormous importance of that bilateral rela- 
tionship to the United States. The fact that 
Mr. Bartholomew grew up in the United 
States speaking Italian at home reinforces 
that tie. 

In addition, I invited the Prime Minister 
to come to the United States some time in 
the next couple of months for a personal visit 
at the White House so that we might discuss 
the issues of common concern further. 

We talked a good deal today about eco- 
nomic issues and the importance of the 
G7 reaffirming our support for a conclusion 
of the Uruguay round this year. This has gone 
on entirely too long. With the recession in 
Europe, slow growth in Japan and the United 
States, it is imperative that we send a signal 
of economic expansion and hope. And both 
of us, I think it’s fair to say, support that ap- 
proach. 

We also discussed the foreign affairs issues 
which concern us both, including Somalia 
and Bosnia, and I was very impressed with 
the comments and the points that the Prime 
Minister made. 

I want to close by thanking Italy for its 
renewed effort in global problem-solving; the 
humanitarian and peacekeeping assistance in 
Bosnia, Albania, Somalia, Mozambique; its 
mediation efforts in the Nagorno-Karabakh. 
The United States highly values this as well 
as the critical partnership we have enjoyed 
with Italy in NATO, and we look forward 
to the NATO summit coming up in the next 
few months to reaffirm that partnership. 

Again, let me say, I thank the Prime Min- 
ister for his time today. It was very enlighten- 
ing for me. I learned a good deal, and I look 
forward to a continued warm and construc- 
tive relationship between the United States 
and Italy. 

Mr. Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Ciampi. First of all, I 
would like to thank the President for having 
invited me to visit Washington. This invita- 
tion I accept with great pleasure. I would 
also like to add that our talks today were very 
cordial and positive. And despite our age dif- 
ferences, the spirit was the same. 

I tried to illustrate to the President the 
great changes that are underway in Italy right 
now. But I also made it a point to emphasize 
that, despite these changes, one thing will 
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not change, and that is our foreign policy. 
Italy will continue, as Italy has continued to 
do, to give its full consent to future problems, 
the most important problems which affect 
the world scene. It is important that this sum- 
mit concludes by giving clear signals to the 
operators in the world. This clear-sent mes- 
sage would be to enhance a recovery of— 
to enhance the Uruguay round negotiations 
which have dragged on for too long. This 
would help to contribute our energies to 
overcome the recession that we are going 
through now and to develop the economy in 
the world and to create new jobs. 

We also discussed the issues which directly 
affect the U.S. and Europe and the U.S. and 
Italy. We have also exchanged our opinions 
on the two most crucial issues of the day, 
which are Bosnia and Somalia. As far as So- 
malia is concerned, the most important thing 
is that we cannot forget what our priority goal 
is. And the goal is to normalize the political 
and social situation in the country, which has 
undergone domestic strife and which has 
prevented the distribution of food to the 
starving population. And in undertaking our 
military action, we must never forget the po- 
litical action which, of course, must be sup- 
ported by the military action. And I have 
found a full understanding on the President’s 
part as far as Italy’s request to have a greater 
presence of the Italians in Somalia. 

And in conclusion, I must again thank the 
President of the United States, Bill Clinton. 
This is our first meeting, although we have 
spoken on the phone before in a very cordial 
and practical conversation. The fact that we 
have finally met personally reinforces in me 
the sensation that the President is a very 
agreeable person and that we can work out 
our problems together. 


Political Reform 


Q. Mr. President, in your university 
speech, you appeared to be going over the 
head of the Japanese Government when you 
made this direct appeal to the Japanese con- 
sumers for open markets. Now, with Japa- 
nese elections only two weeks away, why 
shouldn’t the Japanese see this as interven- 
tion in domestic politics? And given the un- 
certainty of the political situation right here 
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now, isn’t that somewhat of a political gamble 
on your part? 

The President. No, because I was not try- 
ing to interfere in domestic politics. I thought 
I owed it to the Japanese people and espe- 
cially to the young people who were largely 
the audience today to make the case of the 
United States directly to them. I wanted 
them to understand clearly that the things 
that we advocate in terms of changing the 
trade relations between our two countries are 
things which I believe are in the interest of 
the Japanese as well as American workers. 

And just to reinforce the point about not 
wanting to interfere into the domestic poli- 
tics, keep in mind, a major part of this elec- 
tion is being argued out on questions of do- 
mestic political reform. Italy is dealing with 
issues of domestic political reform. The Unit- 
ed States is dealing with campaign finance 
reform and lobbying reform. This whole 
issue of political reform is very much alive 
in most of the advanced democracies today. 
The point of that is this: It is impossible for 
the United States to know with any real cer- 
tainty what outcome of the election might 
produce a government more responsive to 
the arguments we’re making. 

The present government has reached out 
to us in good faith to attempt to negotiate 
the principles behind a basic framework for 
new trade relations. Those negotiations are 
going on right now. So I want to make it 
clear—I’m very glad you asked the ques- 
tion—we are not, in any way, trying to influ- 
ence the outcome of the election in terms 
of who wins what seats in the Diet. That is 
up to the people of Japan. But I owe it to 
the people of Japan, since there is no more 
important bilateral relationship than the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Japan, to make the United States case di- 
rectly to them, and that’s what I was trying 
to do today. 


Somalia 


Q. Did you discuss the possibility that Italy 
gets a higher post in the high command mili- 
tarily, and did you discuss the restarting of 
the negotiation towards national reconcili- 
ation in Somalia? 

The President. We discussed the former, 
but not the latter, expressly. The Prime Min- 
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ister did say, and he’s absolutely right, that 
the ultimate purpose of our presence in So- 
malia is to restore normal conditions of life 
and to try to help to build the nation there 
so that people can engage in self-govern- 
ment. Because of the intervention of the 
United Nations, people were saved from 
starving, medicine was provided, schools 
were reopened, the conditions of normal life 
have returned for most people. The present 
tension, occasioned by the action of General 
Aideed and then our reaction to that, is really 
the sort of thing people assumed would hap- 
pen at the beginning of the United Nations 
intervention. But in the end, as the Prime 
Minister said, we have to try to have a politi- 
cal resolution of this. 

Now, with regard to the fact that the major 
elements there in terms of military forces are 
Italian, Pakistani, and American—of course, 
there is unified United Nations Command 
under General Bier, something that we sup- 
ported. How all the forces relate to General 
Bier is ultimately a matter for the United Na- 
tions Command to resolve. But I thought that 
the Prime Minister raised some serious ques- 
tions and some legitimate issues, and I 
pledged to discuss those with our defense 
people and to get back to him and also to 
discuss it with the U.N. people. We didn’t 
resolve it, and I can’t say the United States 
has a position now, because this is the first 
opportunity I’ve had to discuss it. But he 
made a very important case that every nation 
with a substantial military presence there 
should at least have its views heard in some 
organized way. Perhaps he would like to 
comment, but I think that’s a fair statement 
of where we were. 

Prime Minister Ciampi. I've little to add. 
It’s very clear what I said, and it’s very clear 
what President Clinton said. 


Japanese Election 


Q. Mr. Clinton, I recognize that you 
weren't trying to interfere in Japanese poli- 
tics. You did talk in the speech at Waseda 
about change. Do you see a linkage between 
the kind of change you’re talking about and 
the kind of proposals being offered by the 
opposition parties? 

The President. Well, let me say again the 
question of political reform is one that every 
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mature democracy has to face. But what I 
was talking about today is the necessity of 
changing the nature of the economic rela- 
tionships. The opposition parties are in dif- 
ferent places on a lot of those issues, and 
the incumbent government in the form of 
a personal letter from the Prime Minister has 
reached out across a gap to us within the 
last week that has not been bridged in years. 
So I will say again, I have no way of predict- 
ing what kind of election outcome would 
produce a government most likely to pursue 
this course that I am advocating, this new 
partnership with us. My belief is that no mat- 
ter who wins the election, in the end, history 
is on our side, and it will require a change 
in the relationships. 

So I want to say again, I maintain a strictly 
neutral position about the people who are 
running and who should win. That is a deci- 
sion for the Japanese a to make. I am 
generally supportive of the notion of political 
reform. I have generally tried to reassure the 
people of Japan that I do not think they 
should be too filled with anxiety in the face 
of these changes. This is the sort of thing 
that is happening in many countries, includ- 
ing the United States. But they will have to 
decide which party and which individual can- 
didates and which leaders are best for them. 
That is not for the United States to say. 


Electoral Reform and Unity in Italy 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke about 
changes in democracies. But in Italy these 
changes have been fairly dramatic. There has 
been fear of separation between north and 
south. There have been proposals for the in- 
troduction of direct election of the govern- 
ment. Do you share in those fears that a sepa- 
ration could be possible? And do you think 
the political change could happen fast? And 
do you think that works better where democ- 
racy is a direct election of the government? 

And just for Mr. Ciampi, you spoke about 
the need from the G—7 of getting clear mes- 
sages for the markets. Don’t you think that 
the markets are expecting clear messages 
from Italy that something more should be 
done? Will you go back to Italy proposing 
the more comprehensive plan for restructur- 
ing the political and economic systems of the 
country? 
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The President. It is inappropriate for me 
to express a firm opinion about the questions 
you ask since the Italian people will have to 
resolve that for themselves, just as the Japa- 
nese people will have to resolve their ques- 
tions of political reform. But I would make 
two observations. 

First is that the differences in economy 
and culture between the north and the south 
in your country have some analogy in our 
country. That is, we have some places in our 
country that are far wealthier than others. 
We have places in our country that are far 
different culturally than others. And that is 
a continuing challenge. My own view is that 
we're much better facing those things to- 
gether and trying to create a community of 
interest than we would be if we were to split 
up. I realize the challenge it presents to Italy; 
I spent time in southern Italy; I spent time 
in northern Italy. I’m well aware of the fact 
that some parts of northern Italy achieve per 
capita incomes higher than the Federal Re- 
public of Germany before the merger of 
West and East Germany. But I think that 
these are the kinds of challenges that would 
have to be faced, regardless, and the heritage 
of Italy as a united country is a very old one 
indeed. 

With regard to the electoral system, at var- 
ious times the people in democracies, when 
times are tough, tire of the system they have. 
In our country, for example, we had a third 
party candidate get the highest percentage 
of the vote that a third party candidate has 
gotten since the beginning of this century. 

On the other hand, I believe that the two- 
party system and the fact that we have rough- 
ly centrist parties with majority rule, right of 
center, left of center a little bit, but roughly 
centrist parties, has stabilized our political 
system over the years. Sometimes, people 
have been disappointed that there weren't 
clear-cut differences and ideas throughout 
American history in the parties, and then 
sometimes there are. But if you have a major- 
ity rule system, you tend to have more com- 
promise and more stability. Sometimes peo- 
ple grow tired of it, and they look for other 
options. It has happened to us three or four 
times in our history where a new party has 
come up, and one of our existing parties has 
disappeared over 217 years. But it has served 
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us well, I believe, on balance. Nearly any stu- 
dent of American history would say that we 
have been served well by this system. Wheth- 
er it will work in Italy is a decision you'll 
have to make. 

Prime Minister Ciampi. First of all, I 
would like to add a few points, Mr. President, 
and they will be very brief and very clear. 
First of all, no new party in Italy or no party 
at all questions the unity of Italy. The second 
point is that the Italian Parliament is cur- 
rently studying electoral reform to solve the 
institutional problems of Italy. Second of all, 
the Italian Government—and I would hope 
that you would read the relative documenta- 
tion—is fully supporting the electoral reform 
and is making it the number one priority. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Q. Progress on trade talks? 

The President. You know, I was out at 
the university, and then I came directly back 
here to meet with the Prime Minister. So 
I’ve received no report. I can’t say. 


Note: The President’s 20th news conference 
began at 12 noon in the Wakakusa Room at the 
Okura Hotel. Prime Minister Ciampi spoke in 
Italian, and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
the Opening Session of the Economic 
Summit in Tokyo 

July 7, 1993 


Trade Talks 


Q. Mr. President, what do you hope to 
accomplish at this first summit meeting! 

The President. My spokesperson over 
there, she has my proxy. [Laughter] 

Well, we're off to a good start. We hope 
to get the Uruguay round going again, and 
we have very encouraging news on that. We 
hope we can promote growth in our econo- 
mies and jobs for our people, all of us do. 
And I think we will do what we can to sup- 
port reform in Russia. So there are lots of 
things 

Q. Do you think there will be success on 
the Uruguay round, sir? 
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The President. I certainly hope so. I think 
there will be an announcement on that later 
today. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. 
great headway. 

Q. Great headway, did you say, Mr. Prime 
Minister? 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. Yes. 

The President. Our people worked almost 
all night last night. A great advantage for the 
Americans, since they couldn’t sleep anyway. 
[Laughter] 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room and another group entered. | 


made 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, do you have any 
message—world community as you lead this 
meeting? 

Prime Minister Miyazawa. ——contrib- 


ute to the prosperity—of the whole world. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room and another group entered. | 


Q. Is there progress on the Japanese trade 
talks, Mr. President? 
The President. They're ager | hard. I 


think the big news today will be on the manu- 
facturing goods in the GATT round, and we'll 
have an announcement about that later 
today. It will be a big deal for Americans, 
lots of jobs involved if it works. And we’re 


hopeful. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 2:15 
p-m. at the Akasaka Palace. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this news 
conference. 


Remarks on the Market Access 
Agreement and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Tokyo 

July 7, 1993 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to read a statement about the market 
access agreement that was reached. Ambas- 
sador Kantor, I know, has already been down 
here answering your questions, and Secretary 
Christopher and Secretary Bentsen are here. 

I want to try to explain why I can’t take 
a broad range of questions on the G-7 sum- 
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mit. Under the rules of the summit, we can’t 
discuss what’s going on while it’s going on 
unless we get an exemption. Since we’ve ac- 
tually made an agreement on this, I can make 
the following statement. 


The breakthrough achieved today in the 
international trade talks is good news for 
America and good news for the world. It 
means more jobs and higher incomes for our 
people. While there are difficult negotiations 
ahead, today’s agreement on manufactured 
goods breaks the logjam in the Uruguay 
round. For years, talks in that round have 
languished. G-7 leaders have emerged from 
these summits pledging renewed commit- 
ment to complete the round. Their pledges 
have gone unfulfilled. But this year, we have 
recaptured the momentum. 


If we can complete the Uruguay round by 
the end of this year, and I believe we can 
now, then this agreement will bring the larg- 
est tariff reductions ever. It will lower duties 
on 18 categories of manufactured goods from 
paper to chemicals to electronics. It elimi- 
nates tariffs entirely, that is, it creates global 
free trade for eight major sectors including 
farm implements, steels, and pharma- 
ceuticals. This agreement means new jobs 
and new growth in the United States and in 
other nations. It proves that government can 
be a productive partner with business, help- 
ing to open markets and create jobs. 


Special praise is due to the European 
Community, to Canada, and to Japan, who 
joined with us in this effort; to our negotiator, 
Ambassador Mickey Kantor; and to the Unit- 
ed States Congress which voted last week to 
renew my fast track authority to complete 
this round. 


With today’s accord, I am more deter- 
mined than ever to press ahead with the Uru- 
guay round by the end of this year. This really 
can mean an enormous number of jobs to 
the American people. When we came here, 
frankly, we did not know whether we could 
get an agreement on market access for manu- 
factured goods. It is a very, very good sign 
that the agreement was achieved not only be- 
cause of the jobs that this holds for Ameri- 
cans but because of the promise it holds to 
actually complete the Uruguay round. 
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G-7 Meetings 


Q. Mr. President, could you just tell us 
whether you're getting to know the other 
leaders and what the mood was at the meet- 
ings? 

The President. Good mood. It was a good 
mood. Of course, I know—I have spent time 
with several of them already. But so far it’s 
been a very good mood. We had over 3 hours 
all alone where we just talked about various 
things. And I’m looking forward to more of 
this time. It’s very valuable, actually, getting 
to know them because there are so many 
things we have to do together. 

Q. What about the Japanese agreement? 

Q. Do you feel, Mr. President, that they’re 
trying to size you up, take your measure? 

The President. I don’t know. I’m getting 
to know them. I’m having a good time. 


U.S. Leadership 


Q. Does it answer any of the questions 
about leadership, America’s leadership? 

The President. Well, I think Mr. Kantor 
probably told you how this agreement came 
about and what the sequence of events was. 
But I don’t think there’s any question that 
our country played its appropriate role in get- 
ting this agreement. 

Q. Any closer to the agreement guidelines 
for the Japanese? 

The President. Bye. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7 p.m. at the Okura 
Hotel. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Nomination for Ambassadors and 
U.S. Attorneys 


July 7, 1993 


The President has announced his intention 
to nominate the following to the position of 
U.S. Attorney: John W. Raley, Jr., of Okla- 
homa; Charles R. Tetzlaff of Vermont; and 
William D. Wilmoth of West Virginia. 

The President also intends to nominate 
Walter Carrington to be Ambassador to Ni- 
geria and Theodore E. Russell to be Ambas- 
sador to the Slovak Republic. 
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“With these U.S. attorney appointments 
we will continue to place skilled and dedi- 
cated professionals in the Justice Depart- 
ment,” the President said. “With the addition 
of Charles Tetzlaff and William Wilmoth and 
the reappointment of Attorney Raley, I be- 
lieve the American public and the judicial 
system will be well served.” 

The President called Walter C. Carrington 
“a career professional whose affiliation with 
several renowned international agencies, in- 
cluding several associated with African is- 
sues, makes him a sound choice for the Nige- 
rian post.” 

“Theodore Russell,” the President said, 
“has demonstrated a talent and dedication 
for foreign service throughout his career, and 
I will be pleased to make his nomination offi- 
cial.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


The President’s Radio Address From 
Tokyo 
July 8, 1993 


This is President Clinton. Although I’m in 
Japan at a meeting of our economic allies, 
I’m deeply concerned about the disaster hit- 
ting many of you in the Midwest. As the wa- 
ters continue to rise, I’m keeping in touch 
through Vice President Gore and Federal of- 
ficials in Washington. My direction to them 
is simple, urgent, and clear: All Federal agen- 
cies delivering services to you must coordi- 
nate their actions. Teamwork is the order of 
the day. 

I want the services you need to be deliv- 
ered responsibly, efficiently, and without 
delay. And most of all, I want you to be treat- 
ed the way every American would ask to be 
treated if they were on the receiving end of 
this disaster, with compassion and effective- 
ness as neighbors and friends. 

When I was Governor of Arkansas, I 
worked with farmers in my State through a 
number of natural disasters, including very 
serious floods. What I saw in Iowa last week- 
end when I was there with Secretary Espy 


were conditions as bad as I’ve ever seen. 
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That’s why I’m determined to have a Federal 
response that rises to the occasion and deals 
effectively with the problems you're facing. 

Before I left for Japan, I asked Vice Presi- 
dent Gore to monitor actively the efforts to 
deal with this disaster. With his leadership 
and the hard work of a number of dedicated 
Federal officials, relief and response efforts 
are already underway. We're organizing the 
appropriate Federal agencies to ensure that 
they work together as a team. The Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, FEMA, is 
working around the clock, cooperating with 
each of the affected States and managing our 
coordinated response. FEMA personnel are 
in five States now, assisting State govern- 
ments with preparedness and recovery ef- 
forts. And FEMA’s in close coordination with 
other States. 

Where disasters are declared, FEMA will 
set up facilities called “disaster application 
centers” to provide a speedy and efficient 
one-stop process for recovery. It’s also pro- 
viding an 800 number for victims of the 
flooding which allows for rapid application 
for aid by telephone. The Department of 
Transportation is monitoring the conditions 
of barge traffic and damage to highways. The 
Army Corps of Engineers and the National 
Guard are out fortifying levees and flood 
walls, providing security and traffic control 
and simply doing their best to stop or allevi- 
ate water damage wherever they can. The 
Department of Agriculture is making shelter 
available, helping farmers with their loan ob- 
ligations, and working to alleviate crop losses 
and losses farmers experience when they 
can’t plant their crops. The Emergency 
Broadcast System is being used throughout 
the region to provide notifications of flash 
floods, evacuations, and tornadoes. 

Efforts are being made now to remove de- 
bris in Minnesota, to provide sandbags in 
Iowa and Illinois, to guard against public 
health problems, and to provide potable 
water where needed. I’ve asked our Budget 
Director, Leon Panetta, to begin assembling 
a funding bill that will provide emergency 
assistance to the region. We'll be working 
with Congress early next week to get this 
process underway. We'll ask for Federal 
funds on an emergency basis to help pay for 
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crop losses and damage to homes, businesses, 
and public property. 

Times of turmoil and trouble bring out the 
best in Americans. This flood has been no 
exception. Members of the Red Cross and 
the Salvation Army are doing what these or- 
erpyons have always done, bringing com- 
ort to people of your region who have had 
their lives turned upside down by this flood. 
National Guard personnel have been mobi- 
lizing, filling sandbags and providing assist- 
ance wherever they can. Some of them have 
cancelled vacations to come home and help 
the people of their communities, strangers 
and friends alike. These are good people, and 
I’m thankful to them for all they’re doing. 

In closing, let me ask each of you to take 
heart and have faith. As hard as these times 
are, you know that the waters will soon re- 
cede and the work of recovery will begin. 
The people who grow our food and the com- 
munities that surround and support you are 
central to the American way of life. Just as 
we depend upon you for the harvest, you can 
depend upon us for support at this critical 
moment in your lives. For that is the Amer- 
ican way. 

Thanks for listening, and God bless you 
all. 


NoTE: The President ee at 11:06 p.m. from 


the Okura Hotel for 
States. 


roadcast in the United 


The President’s News Conference in 
Tokyo 
July 9, 1992 


The President. Good evening. The sum- 
mit we have concluded today sends a mes- 
sage of hope to America and to the world. 
Some have called this a jobs summit, and 
they are right because the creation of new 
jobs in the United States and in all the other 
countries here present was at the center of 
all of our discussions. 

All of us are mindful that we have a long 
way to go to restore real growth and oppor- 
tunity to the global economy, but we have 
made a serious start. We reached an agree- 
ment here that can open manufacturing mar- 
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kets to American products and to all other 
products in ways that we have not seen in 
many years. Indeed, the agreement if finally 
concluded could bring the largest reduction 
in tariffs in world history. 

While tough negotiations still remain, this 
world trade agreement captures the momen- 
tum that we have needed in these negotia- 
tions for a long time. We now can move to- 
ward completion of a broader trade agree- 
ment that could spur the creation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs over the next dec- 
ade in the United States and millions 
throughout the world. 

We also agreed that the other industri- 
alized nations will send their top education, 
labor, and economic ministers to Washington 
in the fall for a serious conference on the 
creation of jobs. All the advanced nations are 
having difficulty creating new jobs even when 
their economies are growing. This was a con- 
stant cause of concern in all of our conversa- 
tions, and we are now going to make a serious 
effort to examine the problem from every 
angle and to try to come up with new and 
innovative solutions which can be helpful in 
the United States and throughout the G-7 
countries. We have to figure out how to 
unlock the doors for people who are left be- 
hind in this new global economy. 

I want to say a special word of appreciation 
that the other industrial nations expressed 
their support and praise for the United 
States’ economic plan to reduce our deficit 
dramatically and invest in our future. 

Ever since 1980, whenever these meetings 
have occurred, the statements issued at the 
end have either explicitly or implicitly criti- 
cized the United States for our budget defi- 
cit. This statement explicitly supports the 
United States for our effort to bring the defi- 
cit down and to bring growth and investment 
back into our economy. 

Other nations clearly welcome our resolve. 
I might note that the fact that both Houses 
of Congress have passed the economic plan 
greatly strengthen my hand in the discussions 
and the negotiations which have taken place 
here this week. 

This summit also held out fresh hope for 
other peoples of the world, especially those 
involved in democratic reform in Russia, led 
by President Yeltsin who joined us here 
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today. The $3 billion program we announced 
here to help Russia move to a market system 
will not only bolster prospects for freedom 
there, it is a very solid investment for the 
United States. Funds to move state-owned 
industries to private hands to make the free 
enterprise system work, funds to make avail- 
able operations for new enterprises, funds 
from the World Bank, and funds for credits 
for export, all these things will help Ameri- 
cans to do more business in Russia and will 
help Russia to succeed in a way that will con- 
tinue the path charted by the end of the cold 
war, fewer nuclear weapons, fewer defense 
investments, more opportunities to invest in 
people and jobs and a peaceful future. 

American leadership has been indispen- 
sable to growth and to freedom diamant 
this century. In partnership with others, we 
will now be able to continue to meet that 
responsibility in the years ahead. I have said 
before and I will say again, I came to this 
summit in the hope that we could get an 
agreement to open more markets to manu- 
factured products, in the hope that we could 
get a strong program for Russian aid, in the 
hope that together we would demonstrate re- 
solve to restore the ability of all of our coun- 
tries to create jobs and opportunities for our 
people. i believe those objectives were 
achieved. And I am pleased at the first of 
these G-7 meetings which I was able to at- 
tend. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 


Japan 

Q. Mr. President, a host of Presidents have 
tried to convince Japan that trade is a two- 
way street. What makes you think you can 
convince them? What is the chance of gettin 
an agreement on trade talks? And what di 
you learn at the summit that you didn’t know 
before? 

The President. You ask a lot of questions. 
What did you say? You have a followup? 
[Laughter] No, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC 
News], you get the followup. 

I think we do have a chance to get an 
agreement, and I think in part it is because 
we are coming to a common understanding 
that the serious imbalance in trade between 
our two nations cannot continue and that, in 
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the end, it is not in the interest of either 
country. 

I met this morning with several hundred 
members of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce here in Tokyo, people who are selling 
their products and services in this country. 
They pointed out and illustrated to me once 
again why more sales of American products 
in the Japanese market would be good for 
both countries. When these people come 
here, they hire Japanese people. They create 
jobs here in Japan. But as the market has 
opened up, the price of products and service 
and their variety is dramatically expanded— 
the price is driven down; the variety and 
number of services and products are ex- 
panded. So the Japanese people will win if 
we can correct this imbalance. And of course, 
the American people will win. It will mean 
lots more jobs for our folks. 

That’s what I tried to say at Waseda Uni- 
versity. I think that we are now coming to 
a common understanding that it is in the in- 
terest of both countries to change this policy. 
I think we’re also coming to a common un- 
derstanding that we have to try some new 
approaches, that Americans have had real in- 
creases in productivity and quality—we are 
now the high-quality, low-cost producer of 
many products and services—and that that 
alone is not going to be sufficient to change 
the market imbalance. And I think those two 
realizations give us a shot. And I’m hoping 
that we can move forward. 

What did I learn that I didn’t know when 
I got here? I learned a lot more about the 
other world leaders. I got to know them all 
better. I got to understand more about where 
they’re coming from, what their countries’ 
problems and opportunities are, and what we 
can achieve together. I’m, frankly, more opti- 
mistic about our potential for common action 
than I was before I came here. 

I also feel much better about our long- 
term capacity to make some progress in our 
relationships with Japan. I was glad to be the 
first American President ever to address a 
university audience and to answer questions 
there. And I feel much more positively about 
that relationship than I did when I came 
here. And it is, perhaps, our most bilateral 
relationship. So that’s very good. 
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Russia 


Q. Mr. President, Boris Yeltsin said today 
that sooner or later Russia would make the 
G-7 a G-8. My question is why not sooner 
than later? What are the arguments against 
keeping Russia out of the G-7? 

The President. Well, I don’t want to make 
the argument against keeping Russia out of 
the G-7. I do believe that you will see him 
here every time we meet as long as he is 
President of Russia, which I think will be 
—_ a while. And I think that’s a very good 

ing. 

I Gas that when the G-7 was organized, 
it was organized as a group of the world’s 
most powerful economic interests and not 
just political interests. And I think that there 
will come a time when Russia will probably 
join this group when there is a consensus that 
that time has come. 

To be fair to all the people who are here, 
there was really no serious discussion of that. 
But for the first time, President Yeltsin was 
invited to come next year before he ever even 
made a statement. That was part of the 
Chairman, Prime Minister Miyazawa’s open- 
ing statement, to make sure he would know 
that he was going to be invited to come and 
participate in next year’s meeting in Italy. 


GATT 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned that fur- 
ther negotiation must be done toward a new 
world trade agreement. One of the major 
sticking points for a number of years has, of 
course, Peet the issue of agriculture sub- 
sidies and agriculture generally. I wondered 
what, if anything, you may have heard here 
from your counterparts from Europe and the 
EC and from Japan that renews your hope, 
if it does, that such a thing may be possible 
by December, as you’ve suggested. 

The President. Well, if all the Europeans 
will adhere to the Blair House accords, I 
think there’s a good chance we can have an 
agricultural agreement. 

As you know, France has some problems 
with it and has expressed those. And it was 
an issue in the last election in France. But 
as I pointed out, the United States cut our 
agricultural subsidies unilaterally and sub- 
stantially in 1990, and we have proposed fur- 
ther reductions this year as part of the deficit 
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reduction package. If we were to reopen the 
Blair House accord, our farmers would want 
us to go in the opposite direction on these 
issues from the direction that some of the 
European interests would take. 

Because the European Community is 
made up of diverse nations, they have a 
mechanism within the Community to make 
adjustments among the countries if they ad- 
here to an agreement like an agricultural 
agreement that affects some countries more 
adversely than others. So I’m still hopeful 
that as these negotiations resume—and they 
will resume in Geneva soon—that the Blair 
House accord will stand and that we'll be 
able to work out a balance of trade agree- 
ments that will enable it to stand. 

If that happens, then much of what we 
need to do in agriculture will have been 
done. This market opening agreement, if it 
can be embraced by the other nations at the 
GATT, will be nailed down, and then we'll 
just have a few issues left to go. I remind 
you the majority of the issues have been re- 
solved although some of the tough ones re- 
main. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, a week ago before leav- 
ing for Asia, you said that North Korea was 
perhaps the scariest place in the world. And 
many analysts including Larry Eagleburger 
have said that North Korea already has the 
bomb; others believe that it is at least very 
close to having the bomb. Would you con- 
sider a preemptive strike? Would you rule 
that out? And what message do you want to 
send in your trip to South Korea about our 
military interests in the region and about the 
role of our American troops? 

The President. Well, first of all, I don’t 
answer hypothetical questions, especially as 
they relate to national security, for obvious 
reasons. But the message should be clear. 
Even as we move into and through the 6th 
year of defense cuts, we are not reducing our 
base presence in Japan; we are not reducing 
our base presence in Korea. We are strength- 
ening our military presence in Asia and in 
the Pacific, and we reaffirm our security 
commitments and to Korea and to all our 
other allies in this region. And we intend to 
press to see that the Non-Proliferation Trea- 
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ty’s regime is fully observed, including having 
the international observers there. 

That is the position that the United States 
takes. And I think we have to adhere to it 
very firmly. 

Q. So what should we do about North 
Korea, sir? 

The President. Well, we don’t—North 
Korea has not yet declined to comply. And 
we're going to have to—let us continue the 
negotiations. Until there is a rupture that 
seems final, I don’t think we should talk 
about what would happen at that point. 


Approval Ratings and the G-7 Summit 


Q. Sir, before the summit started it was 
noted widely that your own approval ratings, 
as unhappy as you may sometimes be with 
them, were higher than those of any other 
political leader here. Virtually all of these 
people are either on the way out or in some 
great difficulty at home. How did that dimin- 
ish this summit? And having been to one now 
and seen how bureaucratic they can be, do 
you really think in these days of modern com- 
munications that these sorts of extravaganzas 
are necessary at all? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
that it did not diminish the summit. In fact, 
there was more done here and there was 
more energy and more zip in it than I 
thought there would be. And I think part of 
it was, apparently, this summit is less bureau- 
cratic than its predecessors. We ended two 
of our meetings an hour early, which I liked 
awful well. And there was an amazing 
amount of open, free flow of honest ex- 
change. It was very, very good. 

I think that any time you have the major 
economies of the world in the doldrums, 
combined in some of these countries with 
a real impetus toward political reform and 
a felt need of the people to make their politi- 
cal systems work better, you can’t expect to 
see high poll numbers. When people are hav- 
ing a tough time making ends meet, they 
don’t tend to be very happy with their politi- 
cal leaders. So that is a given. 

Notwithstanding that, this summit pro- 
duced real substantive benefits for the peo- 
ple who sent these leaders here. 

Now, there was a reaffirmation, a unani- 
mous reaffirmation on the part of the heads 
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of state in this meeting to make this process 
less bureaucratic, less expensive, and less 
cumbersome. And I think you will see an 
even more streamlined summit next year in 
Italy, one in which all the delegations are 
smaller and in which there is more flexibility. 
I hope that something was learned out of this 
summit, that if you focus on one or two ob- 
jectives and really work at it and work at it, 
you can get something done. 

Wolf Awolf Blitzer, Cable News Network] 
and then David [David Lauter, Los Angeles 
Times]. 


Iraq 

Q. Mr. President, even as you were meet- 
ing here with these other world leaders, there 
seems to be another standoff in Baghdad 
with U.N. weapons inspectors and the Iraqi 
Government. Double-pronged question: 
How serious is this, and what, if anything, 
is the U.S. prepared to do? Is there a unilat- 
eral response, or would it be only multilateral 
this time? 

The President. First of all, I think it is 
serious. And secondly, the response should 
be a multilateral one. The action we took in 
response to the plot to assassinate President 
Bush was a unilateral one, and it should have 
been, clearly provided for under inter- 
national law. This action is a violation of the 
United Nations resolutions, and we are going 
to keep pushing on it. Hopefully, the Iraqis 
will sles. If they don’t, then we'll go back 
to the U.N., to the Security Council, and de- 
cide where to go from there. 

David. 


Unemployment and the Global Economy 


Q. Mr. President, if I could follow-up for 
a moment on your answer to Susan’s [Susan 
Spencer, CBS News] question, I wonder, 
given that these things tend to be very 
scripted and set out ahead of time, was there 
any moment in this thing, any event that hap- 
pened over the last few days that told you 
something that you didn’t know, that pre- 
sented things in a new light that might give 
us some insight into how this process works? 

The President. Well, first of all, there 
were moments that were not at all scripted. 
The first time we met everybody went 
around the table and sort of described the 
condition of the economy in each country 
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and what the government was attempting to 
do about it. And that was somewhat scripted 
in the sense that everyone was told in ad- 
vance we’d be asked to do that. After that, 
only the topics were basically scripted. Very 
few of us carried a lot of notes around. Very 
few people referred to them. We really 
talked about these issues. 

I think the thing that impressed me the 
most—maybe it’s just because what I’m most 
concerned about—was the high level of rath- 
er sophisticated knowledge that all these peo- 
ple had about the stagnation of their own 
economies when it comes to creating jobs. 
For example, it was pointed out that the 
French economy was actually, by every other 
measure, very, very strong in most years of 
the eighties and several years had a higher 
growth rate than the German economy. And 
they still never got their unemployment rate 
below 9.5 percent, even when they were just 
really chugging along. The Japanese econ- 
omy which still enjoys quite a low unemploy- 
ment rate, in part because of the structure 
of this economy, still is having quite a lot 
of difficulty creating jobs. 

Most of these countries have very low pop- 
ulation growth rates, rapidly aging popu- 
lation, and they're very worried that unless 
they can turn this situation around that 10 
years from now they're going to have two 
people working for every person that’s re- 
tired. And they're really quite concerned 
about it. I think the fact that they’re all think- 
ing about it and they all had a little bit dif- 
ferent take on it, gave me some hope that 
we might be able to find some solutions. 

Q. Did anyone offer solutions? 

The President. Well, there were lots of 
different solutions offered. But one of the 
things—Helmut Kohl is a very wise man, I 
think, and one of the things he said that was 
interesting was that if we could come to grips 
with this in the same way we try to come 
to grips with the trade problems, for exam- 
ple, that if there are tough decisions to be 
made, it will be easier for each country who 
make them if the people who live in each 
country are aware that this is a worldwide 
problem and that there have to be some new 
and different directions taken. 
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Hillary Clinton 


Q. Mr. President, your wife, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, has caused quite a stir in 
Japan, and yet she’s followed a very tradi- 
tional wives’ schedule here which, frankly, 
doesn’t seem much like her. I wonder if she’s 
been muzzled here perhaps to avoid offend- 
ing Japanese sensibilities. 

The President. No, she did what she 
wanted to do. She thought about it quite a 
lot, and I’ve been, frankly, impressed and 
Siete by the response that she’s gotten 
rom just the people in the street, especially 
the young working women as well as the stu- 
dents at the university the other day. And 
I think it’s a real indication of the aspirations 
of younger Japanese people to see that every- 
body here has a chance to live up to their 
potential. I was really very pleased by it. 


Economic Plan 


Q. You return home in a few days. You're 
going to be facing kind of a do-or-die situa- 
tion with the budget bill which got you so 
much play here. How do you relate your ac- 
complishments from this week to what faces 
you when you get back next week? 

The President. Well, it certainly ought to 
strengthen the resolve of the Congress to 
carry through on this. There’s no question 
that the other countries were very much en- 
couraged by the determination of the United 
States to reduce its deficit, that they believe 
that’s one of the things that has distorted the 
world economy for the last several years. 

And likewise, there is no question that 
some of our job growth we’re going to have 
to do on our own. So a lot of these invest- 
ments, both the private and the public invest- 
ments in the economic plan, to create jobs 
should be adopted. 

So I am hoping that what happened this 
week will strengthen the resolve of the Con- 
gress to go ahead and pass the economic plan 
and to do it in short order so that we can 
go on to other things. We all, after all, have 
a lot of other things to do. We have to get 
the health care cost controls in and provide 
basic health care security to American fami- 
lies. We have to continue to deal with the 
transformation from a defense to a domestic 
economy and try to help people accommo- 
date all those changes. We've got an enor- 
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mous amount of work to do. We've got a 
crime bill we need to pass. We've got a lot 
of other things on the agenda. So we’ve got 
to get this economic plan passed. 

Q. Mr. President, you came here—— 

The President. Go ahead. I'll take both 
of you. Just stand there. That’s called splitting 
the difference. 

Go ahead. 


The Korean War 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to your 
forthcoming trip to Korea, I wondered, first 
of all, do you have any personal recollections 
of the war? I know you were quite young 
when that happened. And snail , knowing 
your views on he Vietnam war, is the Korean 
war one that you would have felt comfortable 
fighting in, where you were not so with Viet- 
nam? 

The President. Absolutely. We did the 
right ig there, and I don’t really think we 
had any choice, given the way it began. And 
I think the years and the aftermath have cer- 
tainly validated the decision which was made 
to contest the forces of communism where 
we did and when we did. 

And yes, I do have quite a vivid memory. 
I remember mostly, even though I was very 
young, President Eisenhower’s campaign and 
what he said about going to Korea. It’s almost 
my first political memory, that campaign. 

Yes, go ahead. 


Russian Nuclear Powerplants 


Q. Mr. President, we were told that you 
came to this summit with growing concerns 
about the condition of former Soviet nuclear 
eS that are deteriorating. Will you 

roach this personally with Yeltsin tomor- 
row? Is there another Chernobyl out there? 
In other words, how imminent of a crisis is 
this, and what’s the West going to do about 
it? 

The President. Actually, we talked about 
it today at some great length. And there were 
two issues raised. The first is, President 
Yeltsin thanked the West for the assistance 
which has already been given to try to help 
them make those plants either safer or de- 
commission them. What he called the first 
generation of their nuclear plants, they're ac- 
tually trying to decommission them all, just 
take them out of commission so they won't 
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run the risk of another Chernobyl. He said 
they had virtually completed that task. And 
he talked a little bit about his plans for energy 
and for nuclear power specifically. And I 
think the conversation was quite reassuring 
to the others who were there. I say to the 
others because I had talked about it a little 
bit with him before. 

The second thing that came up, which I 
was very impressed by, raised by President 
Mitterrand, was the question of whether the 
Russian plans for , aentanahere these 
plants, as well as technical assistance to do 
it ought to be made available to other Repub- 
lics of the former Soviet Union who had simi- 
lar plants, and he agreed to do that. He said 
that if other Republics that had these kind 
of nuclear plants wanted the plans and want- 
ed the technical assistance, he would be very 
happy to do it. And the rest of us said we’d 
be glad to support that. So that was the reso- 
lution that I thought quite good. 


Unemployment in the Global Economy 


Q. Do you have any concern that the jobs 
summit may turn to looking like it’s a union 
bashing event in that a lot of the work rules 
that are established in Europe that a lot of 
people think caused the problems are, in fact, 
union related? 

The President. They could, but there’s a 
serious factual problem, if that’s the total 
slant on it, which is the experience of Ger- 
many before the East was integrated into it. 
That is, if you split out East Germany from 
West Germany and you look just at the un- 
employment rate in West Germany for the 
last year or two, you'll see that’s the only 
country in Europe with an unemployment 
rate as low as ours. Ours is too high. And 
their is too high, but theirs is much lower 
than all the other European countries. And 
yet they have very high costs in terms of man- 
datory vacations, in terms of mandatory 
worker retraining, in terms of general edu- 
cation investment in workers, in terms of 
mandatory health care coverage. Although 
their health care is much less expensive than 
ours, all employers have to undertake it. 

So it’s a hard case to make in the case 
of Germany where they have rather high 
labor costs and manufacturing wage costs, 
higher than the United States on average, 
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terrifically productive workers, and they have 
managed to keep their unemployment fairly 
low. Now, their overall unemployment is 
higher because of the very high unemploy- 
ment in East Germany. 

So we’re going to have to be a little more 
sophisticated than that. I mean, there are 
some things that may add to unemployment 
or may prohibit job creation and some that 
aren't. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, you said in your political 
communique that stronger measures could 
be taken against Serbia to end the war in 
Bosnia, but you didn’t say what those meas- 
ures were, nor under what conditions they 
might be taken. Given your inability to bring 
the Europeans along on your efforts before 
in the fi hing there regarding air strikes and 
lifting the arms embargo, why should we 
think that action will now be taken as a result 
of your communique? 

The President. The discussions that I had 
at this meeting about Bosnia were almost all, 
not all but almost all, one-on-one with other 
leaders. And frankly, I counseled against rais- 
ing hopes unnecessarily and focusing more 
on what we might do and saying less until 
we were prepared to do something. 

I will say this: The one new statement that 
is in this policy that I am absolutely con- 
vinced that all the leaders of the other coun- 
tries meant, that should have some impact 
on the situation, was the one proposed by 
Chancellor Kohl which says that essentially 
if Serbia and Croatia carve up Bosnia in the 
absence of an international peace agreement 
to which the Bosnian Government freely 
subscribes, that the rest of us have no inten- 
tion of doing any business with either of them 
if that happens. 

That would have a very serious detrimental 
economic consequence on both Croatia and 
Serbia. And it had never been said exactly 
like that before, particularly as it relates to 
Croatia. So I think that is the new part of 
this statement. 

Yes. 


Japan 

Q. Mr. President, the last time an Amer- 
ican President was in this city the Japanese 
Prime Minister said he pitied the United 
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States. It was a remark you cited often in 
the campaign. In your talks with the Prime 
Minister did you detect any change in that 
attitude, or did you think there’s still pity for 
the United States? 

The President. | did detect a change. But 
I have to tell you, I have tried very hard to 
move this dialog into a constructive frame 
of mind. When I spoke at Waseda University, 
I acknowledged that one of the reasons that 
there was such a big trade deficit with Japan 
in the 1980’s was that we had such a huge 
Government deficit, we needed a lot of Japa- 
nese money to pay for our debt, to keep our 
interest rates down. 

In other words, I tried to go beyond the 
rhetoric and finger-pointing of both sides. I 
also pointed out, however, that we have now 
had 10 years of high manufacturing produc- 
tivity growth, that we really are the high qual- 
ity, low cost producer of many goods and 
services, and that we have to recognize we 
have to have a new relationship. 

I think we should focus on things that are 
positive for both of us and be very, very firm 
about the need to change. But I don’t sense 
a lot of ridicule here. And as a matter of fact, 
what I was hoping was that the Japanese 
would not be too concerned about all the 
changes going on in this country. A lot of 
the political changes are without precedent 
in the postwar era, post-World-War-II era. 
But they are the inevitable part of growing 
in a democracy and changing. And I sense 
a real sense of anticipation and openness 
here that’s perhaps a little greater than it has 
been in past years and pretty uniformly 
throughout the people that I met and talked 
with. 

I must say a special word of appreciation 
to our host, Prime Minister Miyazawa, who, 
even though his party is facing elections, as 
you know, in just a few days, displayed a great 
vigor and willingness to discuss a lot of these 
issues and to try to bring them to closure, 
and clearly had to sign off on the market ac- 
cess agreement and had to make some 
changes to do so in his government's position. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President’s 2lst news conference 
began at 8:10 p.m. in the garden of the U.S. Am- 
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bassador’s residence. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this news conference. 
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July 4 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Philadelphia, PA, where he participated in 
a Liberty Bell ringing ceremony. Later in the 
afternoon, he traveled to Eldridge, IA, where 
he surveyed damage caused by severe flood- 
ing. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
San Francisco, CA. 


July 5 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Tokyo, Japan. 


July 6 

After arriving in Tokyo in the late after- 
noon, the President met with Prime Minister 
Miyazawa of Japan at the Iikura House. 


July 7 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Soeharto of Indonesia at the U.S. 
Embassy. In the afternoon, he met with 
Prime Minister John Major of the United 
Kingdom at the Okura Hotel. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
working dinner at the residence of Prime 
Minister Miyazawa. 


July 8 

In the morning, the President attended 
sessions of the economic summit and a work- 
ing luncheon at the Akasaka Palace. In the 
late afternoon, he met with Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a dinner hosted by Em- 
peror Akihito at the Imperial Palace. 
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July 9 

In the morning, the President attended 
sessions of the economic summit at the 
Akasaka Palace. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a working luncheon with Prime Minister Kim 
Campbell of Canada at the residence of the 
U.S. Ambassador. He then returned to the 
Akasaka Palace to attend final sessions of the 
economic summit. 

The President named Gerald Corrigan, 
president and CEO of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, to be the Chairman of 
the Russian-American Enterprise Fund. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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Released July 6 
Transcript off a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher and Counselor 
to the President David Gergen 
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Released July 7 

Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher and Secretary 
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